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In this character of the Americans, a love of free- 
dom is the predominating feature which marks and dis- 
tinguishes the whole. . . . This fierce spirit of liberty 
is stronger in the English colonies probably than in any 
other people of the earth; and this from a great variety 
of powerful causes; which, to understand the true tem- 
per of their minds, and the direction which this spirit 
takes, it will not be amiss to lay open somewhat more 
largely. 

First, the people of the colonies are descendants of 
Englishmen. England, Sir, is a nation which still I hope 
respects, and formerly adored, her freedom. The colo- 
nists emigrated from you when this part of your char- 
acter was most predominant; and they took this bias and 
direction the moment they parted from your hands. 
They are therefore not only devoted to liberty, but 
liberty according to English ideas, and on English prin- 
ciples. 

The march of the human mind is slow. Sir, 
your ancestors did at length open their eyes to the ill 
husbandry of injustice. They found that the tyranny of 
a free people could of all tyrannies the least be endured ; 
and that laws made against a whole nation were not the 
most effectual methods for securing its obedience. Those 
who are free are by far the most proud and jealous of 
their freedom. 

— Edmund Burke, in his 
Speech on Conciliation with 
the Colonies, March 22, 1775 
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A History of Old Fort Mitchell 


MERRILL J. MATTEs 


Custodian, Scotts Bluff National Monument * 


Today, August 12, 1943, we are assembled to fulfill a patri- 
otic purpose, to commemorate the one-hundredth ann versary of 
the first great migration of Americans to the wiiderness of 
Oregon. The State of Oregon is observing the occasion in be- 
fitting style by contributing posts of redwood native to that 
state, to be driven into various points along the Oregon Trail — 
the great natural highway of the westward migrations. 

The Oregon Trail was so named because the Oregon coun 
try was the destination of the earliest emigrants. It roughly con- 
sisted of the present states of Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
a vast fabulous land of rich natural resources which today is 
fulfilling the promise of the pioneer. But Nebraska, too, is part 
of the Oregon Trail, over five hundred miles of it up the valleys 
of the Little Blue, the Platte and the North Platte imto the State 
of Wyoming. Nebraska has innumerable places of historic in- 
terest made illustrious by their association with the Oregon 
Trail-—camp sites, springs, river crossings, landmarks, stage 
stations, trading posts, and military posts of the United States 
Army. 

For this ceremony of remembrance we have chosen a Ne- 
braska setting of natural beauty and historic significance surpassed 
by none along the entire route of the Oregon Trail. In the hack- 
ground is Scotts Bluff, one of the great landmarks of the West, 
dominating the valley of the North Platte, preserved since 1919 
as a National Monument and visited annually by thousands of 
American citizens as an historic shrine. And we stand at the site 
of old Fort Mitchell, where history was made in terms of blood, 
and clashing sabers, echoing rifle fire, shrill curdling Indian war- 
cries, the galloping of hoofs, wagon wheels creaking and groan- 
ing and rolling westward. 


* Address delivered at the Scotts Bluff program of Oregon Trail Centennial. 


[71] 
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Fort Mitchell was not very large and it didn’t last long. From 
the standpoint of fame it was not in the same class as Fort 
Kearny or Fort Laramie or Fort Bridger. In fact, we know sur- 
prisingly little about it at all, only bits of written and pictorial 
evidence and reminiscences which have filtered down to us through 
a screen of seventy-five years. There is today seemingly no trace 
whatever of remains of the fort, and what archeological evidence 
there may once have been has been carried away by generations 
of enthusiastic relic-hunters. Yet, perhaps we can here get a 
glimpse of Fort Mitchell when it was a vital link in the chain of 
Army Posts, lonely and dangerous, which once comprised “The 
Western Front” of America at war. 

In the earlier days of emigration the Plains Indians were not 
the constant menace which Hollywood has contrived to make us 
believe. The missionaries and explorers and fur-traders of the 
1830's were -friends and allies of the Indians, and the emigrants 
to Oregon and Utah, who passed here in the 1840's, were gen- 
erally allowed to proceed peacefully. But the California gold 
rush of 1849, with its torrent of humanity toiling over the trail, 
destroying the grass—that was an ominous thing. It foretold 
endless emigrations of palefaces, destroying the great buffalo 
herds which constituted the Indian’s staff of life, the primary 
source of food, clothing and shelter. The 1850's comprised a 
decade of unrest and sullen smoldering resentment by the proud, 
fierce Indian warriors, seeing their vast hunting grounds spoiled 
by the men of the Covered Wagon Caravans. In 1851 a great 
peace council was held at Horse Creek, about twelve miles west 
of Scotts Bluff, between Commissioners for Washington, D. C., 
and Indians from all the tribes of the Plains; but the resultant 
treaty, like most Indian treaties, proved worth no more than the 
paper it was written on, due to the pressures of white man’s greed 
and Indian’s hate, which no treaty could confine. Hence came 
the Grattan massacre of 1854 near Fort Laramie, the Harney 
massacre of 1855 at Ash-Hollow, and other occasional clashes. 

When Civil War broke out in 1861 the Indians had an 
opportunity to indulge in open organized warfare, since the fron- 
tier garrisons were weakened in the call to arms to save the 
Union. Thus the 1860’s became the decade of Indian warfare 
and it is this violent period which saw the brief but dramatic 
career of old Fort Mitchell. 
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In April 1860 the Pony Express was inaugurated, follow: 
the Oregon Trail route past Scotts Bluff. In July 1861 cal 
stage-coach service was started on this route, and in October | 6) 
the first transcontinental telegraph line was completed, term:na 
ing the Pony Express. These tremendously important events °:: 
the conquest of time and distance had the effect upon the P“a .:; 
Indians of a declaration of war. From 1861 on, emigrant tra.ns 
and stage stations all along the Oregon Trail were frequently 
tacked by Indian raiders, mainly Sioux and Cheyenne. while « 
an inadequate handful of soldiers were stationed at Fort Lara 
to combat them. 

It was in 1864 that Fort Mitchell came into being as an « 
post of Fort Laramie. It was named after Brigadier Gen>~al 
Robert B. Mitchell, at that time commander of the military d 
trict of Nebraska, which extended from the Missouri River .o 
South Pass. He was born in Ohio, became a citizen of Kan-zas 
in the Civil War was Colonel of a Kansas Regiment, and cis 
tinguished himself in the Battles of Wilson Creek and Perryv lle. 
He was reportedly a tall and very handsome man, with a f_ll. 
dark brown, curly beard and mustache. He had a dignified bearin: 
which greatly impressed the Indians in their Councils. F 
these facts, and the exact circumstance of the founding of F 
Mitchell, we are mainly indebted to Captain Eugene F. Wa 
in his book The Indian War of 1864, although other sources con 
firm them. There is no evidence that Fort Mitchell or any othe 
fort existed at this site until 1864, despite some undocumen:<:! 
assertions which have been published to the contrary. 

Early in 1864 General Mitchell held a series of councils w:.h 
the Sioux at Cottonwood on the South Platte River, but cou'd 
get no promises of peace. So he proceeded up the Platte River 
road with 160 of the Seventh Iowa Cavalry and some Pawn 
reaching Fort Laramie on July 27. This was garrisoned by thr 
companies of the Eleventh Ohio Cavalry. Realizing that 
Oregon Trail was gravely threatened, he determined to set <> 
new military posts at Julesburg, Mud Springs (south of prescn 
Bridgeport), Ficklin’s Spring (near present Melbeta) and Sco 
Bluff. Captain Shuman of the Eleventh Ohio was ordered ‘o 
build the fort near Scotts Bluff. On September 1, 1864, Wa 
left Fort Laramie with General Mitchell on the way to Julcs- 
burg. He writes: 








Courtesy National Park Service 
MitTcHett Pass, Lookinc SOUTHEAST 


The trough of the old Trail west of the Pass is still visible in this 
1943 photograph. 
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On our road down we passed Camp Shuman. The men were 
busy building sod quarters with adobe trimmings on the North 
Platte River bank, south side, three miles west of the gap at 
Scotts’ Bluffs. Captain Shuman had just received a box marked 
“Saint Croix Rum Punch” and he opened a bottle in our lionor. He 
introduced us to his First Lieutenant, named Ellsworth, and 
showed us the outline of the proposed walls which they were hur- 
rying to build before cold weather set in. . . 

On October 30, 1864, Ware again visited Camp Shuman, 
which was now designated “Camp Mitchell,” since Captain 
Shuman had by then named it after General Mitchell. He re- 
ports that it was manned by one company of the Eleventh Ohio 
Cavalry. A full company in those days consisted of around one 
hundred men, although on the frontier the ranks were always 
hadly depleted. Probably not over sixty were stationed at Mitcheil. 
Captain Shuman’s superior was Lieutenant-Colonel William O. 
Collins with headquarters at Fort Laramie. For patrolling the 
entire North Platte sub-district, from Mud Springs to South 
Pass, a distance of over 400 miles, Colonel Collins had altogether 
not over 500 able-bodied men, against thousands of angry savages, 
apt to strike anywhere at any time. And they struck frequently, 
killing soldiers and employees of the stage and telegraph line, 
burning down stations and telegraph poles, and running off with 
the stock. 

On November 29, 1864, hundreds of Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Indians were massacred at Sand Creek, Colorado, by volunteers 
under General Chivington. Enraged, a large band of Indian 
warriors, including Sioux, early in 1865 converged on Julesburg 
and sacked it and then went on a rampage. When they advanced 
on Mud Springs February 4 word was telegraphed to Fort 
Laramie, 105 miles to the west. Colonel Collins ordered Lieu- 
tenant Ellsworth to proceed there with Company H from Fort 
Mitchell. Marching all night, he reached Mud Springs at day- 
break with thirty-six men. Colonel Collins with 120 men traveled 
all night from Fort Laramie to Fort Mitchell. Here he was 
compelled to leave part of his men, who were badly frozen, and 
the following night he proceeded to Mud Springs. After these 
reinforcements arrived, the Indians attacked on February 5 in 
overwhelming numbers but were successfully repulsed by the 
bravery of the enlisted men and their skillful sharp-shooting. The 
troops followed the Indians up the North Platte, and several 
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ilocdy skirmishes took place, but the Indians finally fled across 
‘e river and disappeared. It is thought that there over 2,000 
Ind an warriors engaged while there were less than 150 soldiers, 
yet there were at least forty Indian dead to two soldiers lost. This 
\.as surely a victory for the men of the Eleventh Ohio Cavalry 
to be outnumbered so overwhelmingly, fighting in bitterly cold 
weather, yet to stand off the rampaging horde of savages. 

Fort Mitchell figured in another Indian battle of 1865. A 
!and of Sioux Indians who had remained friendly to the whites 
were encamped at Fort Laramie. It was decided to send these 
pcaceful Indians to Fort Kearny, so as to remove them from 
hestile influences. On June 11th the Indians (numbering around 
1.5CQ) were headed east with an armed escort of 135 enlisted 
men «nder the command of Captain W. D. Fouts of the Seventh 
lova Cavalry and four other commissioned officers, Captain 
Wilcox and Lieutenants Haywood, Smith and Triggs. The 
cavalcade proceeded slowly, with suspicious signal smokes ap- 
pearing from the north side of the Platte. On the morning of 
June 14th, after leaving the encampment at Horse Creek, the In- 
(ans made a sudden treacherous break for the north side of the 
river, killing Captain Fouts. In the subsequent fighting directed 
by Captain Wilcox, three enlisted men were killed and four 
wounded. At least thirty Indians were killed. Subsequently 
Capta‘n Shuman, Eleventh Ohio Cavalry, arrived from Fort 
Mitchell with reinforcements, but too late to take up the pursuit 
against the Indians who by now had safely crossed the river. The 
troopes, left without any peaceful Indians to escort, proceeded 
to Fort Mitchell empty-handed. It is believed that hostile In- 
dans across the Platte encouraged the “peaceful” ones to revolt. 
thoxgh probably the Sioux had some fear of approaching the 
country of their hereditary enemies, the Pawnee. The four vic- 
‘ms of Indian treachery were buried at Fort Mitchell at that 
‘me, ut in recent years their remains were transferred to Fort 
\McPherson. 

In 1866 Fort Mitchell was still very active. A civilian trav- 
eller, julius C. Birge, tells us at this time that — 


At Fort Mitchell there was stationed a company of soldiers 
to impress upon the Indians the idea that the strong military arm 
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of the U. S. Government extended over the West. As we learned 

later, three-score soldiers were but a feeble menace to the thou- 

sands of dissatisfied warriors who were then roaming over the 
plains, awaiting some assurance from our authorities that the last 

of their ancient hunting grounds would not be invaded or traversed 

by the whites. 

Apparently Birge did not even stop at Fort Mitchell. He 
was much more interested in the fossil-beds at the foot of Scotts 
Bluff, and spent considerable time clambering around the cliffs. 
A much more useful reporter was the wife of Colonel Henry B. 
Carrington, who accompanied her husband on his famous ex- 
pedition of 1866. With 2,000 troops and a train of 226 mule 
teams, destined to garrison the Powder River Country, the Car- 
ringtons reached Scotts Bluff on June 11. Mrs. Carrington gives 
us this picture : 


Almost immediately after leaving the Bluffs, and at the foot 
of the descent, after the gorge is passed, we find Fort Mitchell. 
This is a sub-post of Fort Laramie of peculiar style and compact- 
ness. The walls of the quarters are also the outlines of the fort 
itself, and the four sides of the rectangle are respectively the 
quarters of officers, soldiers, and horses, and the warehouse of 
supplies. Windows open into the little court or parade-ground; 
and bed-rooms, as well as all other apartments, are loop-holed for 
defense. 


The “gorge” referred to is, of course, Mitchell Pass, the 
only possible route for wagon trains through Scotss Bluff. It 
was approximately two and one-half miles from this Pass to Fort 
Mitchell, all down hill and rough going. 

Another visitor to Fort Mitchell in 1866 was John Bratt, a 
famous frontiersman, who at that time was a young bull-whacker 
with a freighting outfit. He tells us: 

We finally wended our way, through a crooked, narrow pass, 
through Scotts Bluff. Two miles west of these bluffs, standing 

on the south bank of the North Platte River, was Fort Mitchell, a 

two-company adobe post. Directly south of this, across the over- 


land trail, stood the Mitchell Road ranch and stage station kept 
at this time by John Sibson. 


Bratt’s destination was Fort Phil Kearny on the Bozeman 
Trail. He returned from there to Fort Mitchell late in Decem- 
ber. Here he was instructed by his employers to remain and 
assist Sibson in the operation of the road ranch. Here he re- 
mained until September 1867, and his adventures here, which he 
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relates in some detail in his autobiography, Trails of Yesterday, 
provide us with the most intimate glimpses we have of Fort 
Mitchell at that time. We can touch only the highlights. 


“. .. Mr. Sibson agreed to pay me $40.00 per month and I was to 
make myself useful at anything. 

One thing I disliked about the road ranch was that Jack 
Sibson kept a Sioux squaw ostensibly to do the cooking, with 
which Mr. Sibson, the stage tenders and I often helped, especially 
when the stage coaches came in filled with passengers, some of 
whom were very prominent people, who had, however, left their 
frills at home. The road ranch was large, built of cedar logs, and 
had seven fair-sized rooms besides the store. It had dirt floors 
and roof. It had a large corral built out of cedar logs set closely 
together, some three or four feet in the ground and standing eight 
feet high above the ground, with port holes on all sides. The 
large log stables were built to accommodate the stage stock and 
emigrant travel and were located inside the log corral or stockade. 
We milked a number of cows, butter selling readily from fifty cents 
to seventy-five cents per pound. There were also a goodsized 
bunch of ponies and some work cattle and horses. These were 
kept for trading purposes. 

There were several Indian tepees pitched outside but near 
the corrals. A large one was occupied by John Hunter, a white 
man who had married General Garner’s squaw wife by who Mr. 
Hunter had several half-breed children. The other tepees were 
occupied by relatives and friends of Mr. Hunter’s Indian family. 
The fort across the road was garrisoned by two companies of the 
Eighteenth Infantry under Captain Hughes. One company had 
been mounted. His garrison was kept busy protecting the stage 
coaches, road ranches between Fort Laramie and Pole Creek, 
and freight and emigrant trains, and keeping up the overland tele- 
graph line built by Edward Creighton and others. 

During pleasant days the stock was allowed to graze out- 
side in charge of a herder and was corralled at nights. The 
store carried the usual stock of a ranch — clothing, provisions, in- 
cluding canned goods, and plenty of whiskey, much of which was 
adulterated behind closed doors by Mr. Sibson. He would never 
let me into this secret but I think, from observation, much of the 
adulteration was tobacco juice. He also sold buffalo robes, elk 
and deer skins, harness, saddles, guns, revolvers, ammunition, and 
many other articles too numerous to mention. 

Mr. Sibson, without exception, was the stingiest man | ever 
met. For a time the officers at the fort took their meals at our 
ranch, but the food and cooking became so bad they had to quit. 
For transient guests, going through by stage coach or otherwise, 
who desired meals and lodging, the quality was some better, 
canned goods being used more or less. Deer, elk, buffalo and bear 
meat and bacon would be fried, and salt, cream of tartar and soda 
would be used in the biscuits. The beds, made on the dirt floors, 
consisted of buffalo, elk and bear skins, with whatever could be 
found for a pillow. Ladies did not mind in the least if their bed 
covering adjoined that of another bed occupied by some strange 
man, especially if their husbands or relatives were along. 
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I remember Brigham Young's sharing my bed for two nights. 

He was on his way to Salt Lake by stage coach and awaited the 

arrival at our ranch of a Mormon train that he had passed on the 

other side of Chimney Rock. He was one of the nicest and most 
sociable men I have ever met. No one could know him and not 
like him. aes 

When the telegraph wires were not working between Fort 

Laramie, our ranch, Mud Springs or Pole Creek, and stage coaches 
were not making their usual trips, I was often called upon to 
carry dispatches to these different points. My trip to Fort Lar- 
amie, fifty-five miles distant, was usually made in eight or nine 
hours, either day or night, the latter being preferable. To make 
these sometimes dangerous rides I selected the best horses in 
our bunch. I could tell of some exciting trips that I was called 
upon to make in this work. On the night Mr. Gilman and Mr. 
Kountz lost their twenty-eight four-mule teams while camped 
within a quarter of a mile of our ranch and Fort Mitchell, the 
stage coach coming from Laramie or Reynolds’ stage station 
was chased the last five miles of the road up to the door of the 
ranch by a large bunch of Indians, said to be Big Mouth’s band 
of Sioux. One dead passenger was in this coach. 

Hairbreadth escapes from skulking Indians, robberies, feuds, 
murders and much crude horseplay are also described in detail, 
which give the impression that there were no dull days at old 
Fort Mitchell. 

In February 1867 the Carringtons reached Fort Mitchell on 
their return trip from Fort Phil Kearny, from which Colonel 
Carrington had been relieved as an upshot of the Fettermman 
massacre which had occurred in December. Mrs. Carrington re- 
lates that after a fifty-three mile trip from Fort Laramie, “two 
or three days of rest (at Fort Mitchell) passed delightedly, as 
Captain Hughes of the 18th, and Assistant Surgeon Cunningham, 
nephew of Lieutenant-General Cunningham of the British Army, 
were our excellent and willing entertainers.” 

How long beyond 1867 Fort Mitchell survived is not known. 
No later accounts pertaining to it have been found. It can be 
supposed that the Fort Laramie Treaty of 1868, terminating In- 
dian warfare on the Bozeman Trail, restored peace to the North 
Platte Valley sufficiently to justify the abandonment of Fort 
Mitchell and other outposts of Fort Laramie. 

In 1871 the Red Cloud Indian Agency was _ temporarily 
located about twenty miles west of Scotts Bluff, about at the 
intersection of the North Platte River and the present Nebraska- 
Wyoming line. Here there were located several thousand Sioux, 
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Cheyenne and Arapaho, but they were peaceful; and in 1873 the 
Agency was moved north. Although hostilities broke out again 
in the seventies in Wyoming and the Dakotas, the North Platte 
Valley was not affected. The wild Indians of the Plains were 
gone — the same proud warriors who once hunted vast herds of 
buffalo in this valley and fought valiantly but hopelessly against 
the white invader. With their passing Fort Mitchell had ful- 
filled its purpose and it was abanoned, returning to dust and the 
mystic world of memory. 

What picture can we recapture, what vision of this tiny out- 
post in a hostile wilderness? Mrs. Carrington has given us a 
brief glimpse of the Fort Mitchell stockdale, but there is little else 
in print to suggest its appearance in the 1860’s. Fortunately, two 
eyewitnesses of artistic ability have left us sketches of the post, 
both apparently made in 1866. One is a rather crude drawing by 
Bugler C. Moellman, Company G, Eleventh Ohio Cavalry, and is 
reproduced in The Bozeman Trail by Hebard and Brininstool. A 
more expert drawing was made by the famous pioneer artist, 
William H. Jackson, whose one-hundredth birthday is now being 
celebrated, and who at the time was a bull-whacker with a freight- 
ing outfit. Both of these drawings are preserved in the library of 
Scotts Bluff National Monument, while in the museum there is a 
third sketch of Fort Mitchell, based on these earlier two. All of 
them show a rectangular adobe fort, with portholes for defense, 
a sentinel’s tower at one corner, and an adjoining log stockade or 
corral for horses. Looking southeast toward Scotts Bluff, the 
North Platte River is at left, the emigrant road or Oregon Trail 
on the right of the post, emerging from the break in the bluffs 
known as Mitchell Pass. 

But in addition to these pictures we have some structural 
data compiled by Colonel William O. Collins in 1864. This in- 
cludes a detailed plan of the post, with the dimensions and uses 
of each room or section. Likewise, there is the report of early 
settlers as to the appearance and configuration of the remains. 
One of the most reliable recordings was made in 1910 by Mr. 
Robert Harvey, of the Committee on Marking Historic Sites ap- 
pointed by the Nebraska State Historical Society, whose recom- 
mendations resulted in the erection of the granite marker which 
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now stands here. In 1910 he determined from the ruins that the 
adobe stockade was roughly rectangular, about 90 x 140 feet, and 
suggested that the wooden corral adjoining had been destroyed by 
fire. Judging from Colonel Collins’ map, the post was really some- 
what larger than this, the adobe stockade having an over-all 
dimension of about 100 x 180 feet, with room sections 16 feet 
wide, a parade ground enclosure 66 x 164 feet, and the adjoining 
log corral, 30 x 166 feet. According to Harvey the north wall 
bore 30 degrees west, or about diagonally with the present State 
Highway 86-A adjoining the site. We have therefore some kind 
of a picture of Fort Mitchell, and it is hoped that some day a 
small-scale model of this frontier post can be made for the Scotts 
Bluff Museum. 

Fort Mitchell, named in honor of General Mitchell, an in- 
trepid frontiersman and Indian figther, is consigned to history. 
But its name is perpetuated in the modern city of Mitchell, the 
prosperous farmland of Mitchell Valley, and in Mitchell Pass, the 
Oregon Trail gateway through Scotts Bluff. We do well to honor 
the little band of soldiers who once lived here, who fought and 
died in the wilderness to hold the Western frontier for our Amer- 


ican civilization. 
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Stories of Nebraska Communities 


I. The History of Nehawka 
1855 - 1941 


RutH ANN SHELDON, NEHAWKA * 


The history of Nebraska is largely the story of the develop- 
ment of its small towns and their surrounding communities. One 
of these towns is Nehawka, into which settlers came almost as 
soon as the territory was open for settlement. It has always been 
a small town, yet regardless of its size it has made a contribution 
to the develpoment of the state. 

Nehawka is located in the southeastern part of Cass County 
on the main branch of the Weeping Water Creek. Surrounding 
this village are rolling hills and fertile valleys, ideal for farming. 

There is an Indian tradition about the origin of the Weep- 
ing Water. Somewhere near the source of the stream there once 
dwelt an Indian tribe. One day the chief’s daughter was stolen 
from her home by the ruler of a rival tribe. Pursuit was made 
and the chase was dangerous and disastrous. All of the pursuers 
were killed in the fight that followed. When the warriors did 
not return, the women of the village started a search. Finding 
their husbands and lovers dead, they wept so long that their 
falling tears formed a stream that still exists, the Weeping Water. 

The exploration of Cass County began as early as May 1739, 
when Pierre and Paul Mallet, in command of a small company 
of explorers, made a trip up the Missouri River. 

The first rush of settlers into the county was in the period 
from 1854 to 1857. In June 1855 Samuel Kirkpatrick moved 
from Iowa to stake a claim along the Weeping Water, including 
what is now the village of Nehawka. In 1856 the settlement grew 
with the coming of John Knabe, John Hansen, Andrew Sturm, 
Sr., Lawson Sheldon, Isaac Pollard, and William Rose, all of 
whom staked claims near the Weeping Water. This makes a 


* Winner of First Prize in 1941 Contest, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska. 
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combined nationality of Yankee, English, German, and Swedish. 

Favorite sites for towns were on a creek or a traveled trail. 
One of these was Waterville, located south of and adjacent to 
the land which includes the present village of Nehawka. This 
town was platted by Lawson Sheldon and Isaac Pollard, who 
came from Vermont, bringing with them considerable capital 
which they had accumulated in the gold fields of California. The 
speculative fever of town building struck them in the spring of 
1857, when Pollard, an experienced surveyor, began to lay out 
the town of Waterville. There is no record of the sale of any 
lots and Waterville takes its place among the ghost towns of Cass 
County. 

The settlers along the Weeping Water were subjected to the 
hardships and problems that pioneers in any new country inevitably 
encountered. They experienced difficulties presented by the 
Indians, inadequate housing and living conditions, insufficient 
food, poor transportation facilities, and adverse weather con- 
ditions. 

The Indian menace in the locality was more imagined than 
real, for the settlers actually suffered little from the redskin. 
There is nothing on record to show that they ever attempted per- 
sonal injury to anyone in the county. What Otoe and Omaha 
Indians remained were bereft of their warlike spirit. Beyond a 
few raids for stealing and begging for food, the Indians caused 
no serious depredation. 

What roads existed were mere trails. The first trail was 
broken by Kirkpatrick when he brought a mill into the valley, 
by way of Plattsmouth. There was also a trail from the settle- 
ment to Nebraska City by June 1856. 

After the townsite boom at Waterville failed to materialize, 
the settlement began to stress agricultural development. The 
first prairie sod was broken by John Knabe in 1856. The chief 
motive power was oxen, used for pulling farm implements and 
for travel on the trails. The principal crop was corn, although 
some small grain was raised. Many unfavorable growing condi- 
tions tended to reduce the yield of the farmers’ fields. In the 
spring he was plagued with excessive rains, and the summers were 
hot and dry. Early frosts sometimes killed crops before they were 
matured. The almost inevitable grasshopper was a menace to the 
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crops. Nevertheless, the farmer continued to plant his fields, 
and over a period of years his efforts have been rewarded. 

The settlement along the Weeping Water began to take the 
aspects of a town in 1875, when the United States Government 
granted a postoffice.- Prior to this date, mail had been received 
through the postoffices of the neighboring settlements, Mount 
Pleasant and Factoryville. The establishment of the new post- 
office was due largely to the efforts of Isaac Pollard. While on a 
trip back to his native state of Vermont, he stopped off at Wash- 
ington and presented to the postal authorities a petition from the 
Waterville settlers. His efforts met with success and a fourth 
class postoffice was established in January 1875. It was located 
in the home of the postmaster, Levi Pollard, who kept the mail 
in a trunk under a bed until delivered. Later, he served the 
patrons from a desk in the corner of his kitchen. 

After a postoffice was granted, a name had to be chosen. 
Pollard was prejudiced in favor of the name Weeping Water. 
This name, however, was out of the question for it already had 
been given to a settlement several miles up the stream. Isaac 
Pollard’s brother, Levi, then suggested “Nehawka,” the Indian 
name for “rustling water.” This became the accepted name for 
the settlement. 

It takes more than the establishment of a postoffice to make 
a town out of a rural settlement. It was not until the railroad 
came through that an incentive was given for town building. Rail- 
roads had entered the county, but none had been placed through 
Nehawka. The settlers along the lower Weeping Water valley 
anxiously awaited the day when a railroad would facilitate the 
marketing of farm products by giving their region connections 
with large towns. 

Their hopes were finally realized in the spring of 1887, when 
surveyors for the Missouri Pacific began to survey a route through 
Nehawka. They encountered no difficulty in obtaining a right of 
way, for the settlers enthusiastically hailed the coming of the 
road, 

After the completion of the railroad, the real activities in 
town building began, and a boom period followed. A grain ele- 
vator was erected by James Banning, and Lawson Sheldon erected 
the first general merchandise store, which was operated by his 
son Frank. 
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The growth of Nehawka continued until by 1893 it had a 
population of two hundred, and boasted of three general stores, 
two meat markets, a hardware and furniture store, a drug store, 
a bank, a barber shop, a millinery shop, two elevators, two livery 
stables, a billiard hall, a lumber yard, two hotels, two churches, 
a cold storage plant, a stone quarry, a new school building, and a 
newspaper. When the Sheldon store was built, the postoffice 
was moved into it. It was moved once into the drug store and 
then back into the Sheldon store. A separate postoffice building 
was erected in 1902. 

In the days when radio was unknown and the daily papers 
were not available to the small isolated communities, an important 
part was played by the local newspaper. In 1892 a weekly news- 
paper called the Nehawka Register was started, and in the first 
eighteen years of its publication it had nine different editors. 

In its editorial policy the Register stood for those things it 
considered beneficial to the welfare and improvement of the com- 
munity. It took an active interest in civic matters, and con- 
stantly favored the incorporation of the town. Its political poli- 
cy as a rule was independent, but at times it became party-con- 
scious by favoring the Republican party. The paper was pur- 
chased in 1915 by Glen Rutledge, and in 1923 he changed the 
name to the Nehawka Enterprise. 

In 1902, lighting facilities were improved through the estab- 
lishment of an acteylene gas plant by Sheldon and Sturm. The 
plant exploded in 1912 but was rebuilt. Within a short time a 
direct-current lighting system, driven by a Diesel engine, was 
installed by Ernest Pollard. This served the town for lighting, 
cooking and power until the demands for power from the con- 
crete mixer factory exceeded the full capacity of the Diesel plant, 
and in 1919 the Plattsmouth Gas and Electric Company was 
induced to extend its lines to Nehawka, bringing in alternating 
current, single- and three-phase, in sufficient quantity for all possi- 
ble needs. 

A Nehawka Commercial Club was organized in February, 
1910, to direct civic affairs, and it sponsored such projects as 
road dragging, street grading, construction of sidewalks, upkeep 
of yards and dwellings, fire prevention, police protection, and 
street lights. 
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This club was the driving force behind the construction of a 
community auditorium. The idea originated in May 1914. It was 
received with enthusiasm by prominent citizens of the community, 
who gave liberally of their time and money. The cost of the 
auditorium when completed and furnished was $19,034. 

It was dedicated May 25, 1915. The principal speaker was 
Chancellor Samuel Avery of the University of Nebraska. He 
praised the people for their accomplishment. He spoke of the 
architectural beauty and gave his idea of what such a building 
should mean to the community. The Auditorium has served a 
definite need, for it is used as a meeting place for all organiza- 
tions and occasions, such as banquets, dances, plays, parties, con- 
ventions, lodges, programs, commencement and baccalaureate ex- 
ercises. During the basketball season it is used as the gymnasium. 

There were three concentrated efforts to incorporate Ne- 
hawka. Twice petitions to the county commissioners for incorpo- 
ration were nullified by petitions against it. However, incopora- 
tion finally became a reality in 1921, and many improvements have 
been made. The town now has graveled and paved streets, ex- 
tensive sidewalks, municipal water works, electric lights, and dial 
telephones. 

In 1916 the first volunteer fire department was organized, 
and its equipment consisted of two thirty-gallon chemical tanks 
mounted on a hand-drawn cart, paid for by popular subscription. 
When the town incorporated, it was remounted on a suitable 
truck and other fire-fighting equipment was added. When munic- 
ipal water works were installed in 1934, the city remounted this 
equipment on a much larger truck which carries the chemical fire- 
fighting devices as well as hose lines and ladders. It is operated 
by an organized group of volunteer firemen. As a result of this 
equipment, fire insurance rates have been lowered. 

At various times a night watchman has been employed, but 
his duties have been few, for there has been very little theft or 
breaking of the law. 

The first doctor in Nehawka was Julian A. Pollard, who came 
in 1886, after finishing the medical course at Dartmouth. His 
first office was in his home. There has been a gradual increase 
and improvement in equipment, until the present health center, 
eccupied by Dr. Anderson, includes dental and X-ray rooms, 
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operating facilities, a bedroom, a laboratory, office and reception 
room. Prescriptions may be filled at a modern drug _ store, 
operated by Charles Adams. 

The growth and development of industry in a community de- 
pends on certain factors such as raw materials, labor supply, 
managerial ability, a close and ready market, capital, power, and 
satisfactory transporation facilities. Possessing some of these 
factors in a limited degree, Nehawka has engaged in some in- 
dustrial activities. 

Situated on the Weeping Water Creek which years ago fur- 
nished adequate water power, Nehawka first tried the milling in- 
dustry when Kirkpatrick brought a sawmill into this region in 
1855. He operated the mill only a short time until it was pur- 
chased and rebuilt by Sheldon and Pollard and operated for sev- 
eral years as a lumber and feed mill. Other attempts at milling 
were made; a fifty-barrel flour mill operated by steam power was 
erected in 1904, but it could not compete with the mills in larger 
cities. The mill burned in 1925. 

The nearest Nehawka ever approached the status of a factory 
town was when the Sheldon Manufacturing Company began to 
manufacture concrete mixers. The inventor of the mixer, who 
was also the founder and president of the company, was George 
C. Sheldon. He began operation in 1913 in a small carpenter 
shop, and during the year manufactured six machines command- 
ing a gross sales value of $153. As the mixers began to be more 
generally known, sales increased. By 1916 the Sheldon factory 
had outgrown its original quarters and constructed a larger build- 
ing near the railroad tracks. 

To keep people informed and interested in the Sheldon fac- 
tory product, extensive advertising was done. The quantity of 
literature sent through the mails by the company was largely 
responsible for the reclassification of the Nehawka postoffice to 
third class in 1916. 

Sales continued to increase, and in April 1920 the Sheldon 
Manufacturing Company incorporated for $250,000. The major 
portion of the stock was taken by local subscribers. Sales were 
made by the company in every state in the Union and in sixteen 
foreign countries, with a volume of nearly $250,000 per year. The 
post-war financial crisis in 1920-22 ruined the Sheldon business, 
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but the company reorganized and the factory now operates as a 
machine shop and still manufactures the Sheldon mixer. 

By 1900, the fruit industry operated by Isaac Pollard and his 
son was a large economic asset to the community. But untimely 
frosts and drouth put an end to large-scale fruit production in 
Nehawka. 

The first flint mines in Nebraska were discovered by Isaac 
Pollard in the side of a limestone-bordered ravine on his farm, 
and in 1901 and 1902 representatives of the State Historical 
Society opened two burial mounds, finding remains of skeletons, 
flint spear heads, and other Indian stone work. The period in 
which these aboriginal mines were made undoubtedly goes back 
several centuries. 

The limestone in the vicinity of Nehawka is of good quality 
and in sufficient quantity to make quarrying profitable. There 
were several quarries operating prior to 1900. The largest was 
the Van Court quarry of East Nehawka, opened in 1884 and 
operated continuously until 1914. The quarry gave added em- 
ployment to the residents of Nehawka and a large number of 
mules were used in removing the surface soil from the stone. 
The purchase of hay and grain to feed these mules gave the 
farmers of the region an excellent local market for their farm 
products. About 1907 records show that $5,000 per month was 
paid out in wages by the quarries. 

After 1914 the quarries gradually declined, due to modern 
methods of dredging gravel from the Platte River to replace the 
crushed rock in road and construction work. The quarries were 
reopened in 1933 to supply rock for government work in the 
navigation control of the Missouri River. This required an in- 


creasing amount of rock. Today power shovels and trucks are 


used, 

Several years ago everything was shipped into the community 
by freight or express. Now commercial trucks from the larger 
cities deliver general commodities every day. In 1937, Sheldon’s 
Store promoted a venture—that of a grocery store and meat 
market on wheels, to give service to people many miles around. 
This was quite successful at first, but proved too expensive for 
small-town operation. 

The first educational institution contemplated in the Ne- 
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hawka region was Western University, an institution of higher 
learning, to be located two miles north of the town of Nehawka. 
The requirements of the charter for organization could not be 
met, so the university never materialized. 

There was no public school established until the children of 
the first settlers began to reach school age. In 1869, application 
was made to the county superintendent for the establishment of a 
grade school. A small frame schoolhouse was erected, and the 
school opened in the fall. Miss Julia Calkins was the first teacher. 

School continued in this same building until 1892, when the 
structure was destroyed by fire. Plans were made at once for a 
new two-story brick building. It cost $10,000, and through the 
liberality and public spirit of Lawson Sheldon, Isaac Pollard, and 
Andrew Sturm, it was not necessary to issue bonds for its con- 
struction. The brick was burned by Tom Mason in kilns opened 
by Lawson Sheldon for this purpose. 

For many years the Nehawka school was a ten-grade school. 
The eleventh grade was added in 1912, and the twelfth grade in 
1913. The first graduation exercises for the four-year high school 
were in 1914. In May 1917 three districts consolidated, built an 
addition to the building soon after, and in 1918 Smith-Hughes 
vocational agriculture and home economics were added to the 
curriculum. 

Athletics and other extra-curricular activities have their 
place in school. The six-man football team gained national recogni- 
tion in November 1937, when pictures of the team were published 
in Life magazine. The state university has been liberally pa- 
tronized by the people of Nehawka and vicinity. 

The early pioneers of the Weeping Water valley were also 
interested in promoting religious welfare. This could best be 
done through organized congregations. The first church in the 
settlement was located two miles north of the present site of Ne- 
hawka, near Mount Pleasant. This was one of the leading 
Methodist congregations in Nebraska, but when the railroad came 
through Nehawka the center of interest shifted to the new town, 
and Mount Pleasant church came to an end in 1896. 

The first church in town was an organization of the United 
Brethren denomination. Later the Methodists built another 
church. The Christians had a congregation, but maintained no 
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building. For a while they held services alternately in the other 
two churches, but this was unsuccessful and eventually they dis- 
banded. 

Several fraternal and secret societies have been organized. 
The Modern Woodmen of America and the Odd Fellows Lodge 
were organized in 1893, Woodmen of the World and the Grand 
Orient in 1895, a Business Men’s Fraternity in 1897, and a Court 
of Honor in 1898. The Nehawka Athletic Club was organized 
in 1897 for the purpose of providing training for the youth of 
the town. All of these have been disbanded except the Odd Fel- 
lows. The Masonic Lodge No. 246 was organized about 1900. 

One of the most exciting events in the town’s history was the 
“Cannon War” with Plattsmouth, which caused old and yonug 
to prepare to wage bloody war for the possession of an old worn- 
out United States twelve-pounder. Fortunately no blood was 
shed and the participants on both sides have made a “peace com- 
pact” and now enjoy hearty laughs in recalling the affair. The 
Nehawka Gun Club was organized at that time but has long since 
disbanded. The cannon in question is now mounted in cement on 
the bank lawn in Nehawka. 

Nehawka has had its social fairs and bazaars, its oil well 
booms, its town bands —the first a brass band in 1892, and a 
young people’s band in 1930. It has Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, 4-H clubs, an American Legion and the Auxiliary, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, church societies, women’s clubs, 
study, card, and extension clubs, Red Cross, and a Commercial 
Club which sponsors a weekly “community night” during the 
summer. 

Throughout the history of Nehawka the people have evi- 
denced a great deal of interest in things political. From the first, 
Nehawka has been a Republican stronghold and it has consistently 
remained so. Only once has a Democratic candidate for presi- 
dent carried the precinct. In 1932, Roosevelt received more votes 
than Hoover. 

Nehawka has been well represented in public life. Samuel 
Kirkpatrick and Lawson Sheldon were in the Territorial Legisla- 
ture and were prominent in forming our state constitution. In 
1907 a native son, Ernest Pollard, served in the National Congress, 
and George L. Sheldon was the first native-born Nebraskan to be 
elected to the governorship. 
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With the governor and the congressman from their town, the 
pride of the people of Nehawka knew no bounds. The Register 
boastingly commented: “Nehawka has a right to feel proud. It 
is the only town of its size in the world that can boast of being 
the birthplace and home of a congressman and a governor, and we 
are proud of them and proud of our distinction.” 

Drouth and flood are the elements of nature which have done 
the most damage in Nehawka. Usually the Weeping Water is a 
shallow stream, but after excessive rain in August 1932 the 
creek overflowed its banks and covered the bridge and the main 
road leading into the town. Dr. Hansen, attempting to cross 
the swollen stream to reach a patient, was drowned. This is one 
of Nehawka’s worst tragedies. 

There is no racial problem in Nehawka. There is only one 
Negro family ; they have lived in the community almost fifty years 
and are accepted by the people. The son is one of the rural mail 
carriers. When the quarries are running a few Negroes are em- 
ployed, but they present no great problem. 

Nehawka has its quota of poor people, but there is no “slum 
area.” The WPA and the CCC have given employment and train- 
ing to the needy men in the community. 

It has often been said that if Nehawka wishes to make any- 
thing a success, no obstacle, however large, will prevent its con- 
summation. When the Woman’s Club voted to build a library, 
the community cooperated and built a log cabin in the fall of 1934. 
This was dedicated to the pioneers, and is indeed a fitting me- 
morial. The dedication exercises took the form of a pageant, the 
history of the community from its beginning to the time of dedi- 
cation. 

Quoting from the closing paragraphs of the dedication serv- 
ice by Evelyn Wolph, a pioneer daughter : 

We, the Nehawka Woman's Club, dedicate this log cabin, a 
library, in memory of the pioneers who caught the vision and 
made the barren prairies blossom as the rose. They have made 
this section beautiful and well known throughout the state. 
What finer tribute than a library as a memorial to those who 
knew the value of books and education! Not a statue of stone or 
marble, or colored paper: and bronze, not something written upon 
perishable parchment, but a log cabin, enduring for the com- 
munity. 


It is our wish that this may be a growing institution — that 
those who enter its door may be benefited, that the coming genera- 
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tion may catch the vision of those pioneers who lived in deeds of 
visions they had, whose history was that of noble deeds well 
done. 


Sometimes the turning of a stone turns back the pages of 
time a thousand or more years and then a new chapter is added 
to the history of a community. During excavations around Ne- 
hawka many Indian homes have been uncovered, and pottery and 


skeletons have been found. 

We have reviewed the history of Nehawka and the activ- 
ities of its people, a history that makes us richer and better by 
the example of their lives. Many changes have taken place since 
the beginning of the community. The future depends upon us, 
the descendants of those sturdy forefathers, those honest, self- 
reliant, persevering, sympathetic, and charitable pioneers. 

They left us a worthy heritage— truly American. Bess 
Streeter Aldrich says in closing her book, Song of Years: “One 
gift remains, something typically and sturdily American, which 
has not yet been entirely extinguished, a bit of the old pioneers’ 
independence, practical philosophy, ingenuity, and propensity to 
pull on through.” 

And so, as Emerson says, “We must not stand as spectators 
of the pageant which the times exhibit.” Our great grandpar- 
ents blazed the trail, and we have a duty and a responsibility to 
carry on and keep faith with our fellowmen and with God. 

This is the first line of defense in the ever-changing world. 
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II. The Story of Peru 


Hazet Haywarp Jimerson, Peru * 


This is the story of one of the first towns in Nebraska, 
founded by high-minded, God-fearing people who desired first 
of all a good home for their children; developed into a river port 
with much of the lawless, rough living which characterized pioneer 
river towns; later rose to the ideals of its founders by becoming 
a seat of learning, a city of active churches and comfortable homes. 
Since other accounts have been written of Peru, the establishment 
of its college and the persons prominent in its development, I 
wish only to relate some of the local happenings as they have 
been told me by pioneers still living, to picture the old town as it 
used to be, and to describe some of the changes which have taken 
place. 

Among the early settlers who came from Peru, Illinois, and 
gave the town its name, was Mrs. Charles Neal (Illinois Tate), 
now eighty-nine years old, who came all the way by ox team in 
June 1855, when she was not quite three years old. She was one 
of the seven children of William Tate and Mary Ann Buffington 
Sage Tate, who came here about the time William Daily and Dr. 
J. F. Neal arrived. There were no houses here then, and her 
father erected a rail-pen shelter for his family until a home could 
be built. Deer often ran across their yard, while wolves and all 
kinds of game were plentiful. Their groceries were brought from 
Sonora, Missouri, a village long ago swept away by the river. 

Mrs. Neal was a member of the first class to attend the Peru 
State Normal School. She remembers the steamboat era, before 
the railroads came, when steamboats were luxuriously furnished 
as passenger boats. She sometimes enjoyed an excursion up the 
river, with supper on board, and darkies providing music for 
dancing. Main Street ran eastward toward the river in those 
days, with a bridge at its foot, near the location of the Peru 
Lumber Company of today. Crossing this bridge, the road wound 
around the foot of the bluff northeast of town and led to the river, 
which was then within easy walking distance of the village. 


*Winner of Second Prize in 1941 Contest, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska. 
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T. E. Vance has lived in Peru since he came here from Mount 
Sterling, Illinois, in 1857, at the age of three weeks. He and 
Mrs. Vance, who was born in Peru, have been in the grocery busi- 
ness in the same spot a half-century —in their younger years 
supporting every worthwhile project for the advancement of the 
community. He organized the first Normal School band, and for 
years directed the town band. 

Mr. Vance became well acquainted with the Indians who 
camped months at a time on the creeks near Peru, finding them 
true friends. He liked to play with the Indian boys of his own 
age, who taught him mastery of the river. He remembers when 
an Indian chief threw him into the Missouri River as a prank. 
Mr. and Mrs. Vance saw many Indians pass through the town in 
long, single files of five or six hundred on their way to northern 
reservations. G. E. N. Sanders states that he has seen an Indian 
squaw leave a march of this kind, disappear into the bushes for 
‘less than an hour, emerge with a papoose to which she had given 
birth, and take her place again with the procession. 

Texas longhorns, as many as ten thousand in a herd, were 
brought up from the South, to swim across the river at the north. 
The drivers used a peculiar warbling trill to warn townspeople of 
their approach, thus enabling them to go indoors away from the 
dangerous cattle. At one time Mr. Vance and Mr. Brisbane 
(father-in-law of Rev. Hiram Burch) were at the foot of the 
bluffs, near the place where the cattle were always brought to 
swim the river, when they suddenly heard a driver’s warbling 
call. It was too late to run away, but they managed to crawl back 
under a ledge in the bluffs while the herd thundered past. Great 
skill was needed to drive such a large herd. In order to prevent 
stampeding, an animal which made a break was instantly shot. 
Sometimes ten or twelve head would be killed during the trek 
through this vicinity, supplying the inhabitants with fresh meat. 

This was a shipping center, and huge loads of corn and 
wheat were brought from around Tecumseh and farther west, to 
be sacked at the wharves for shipping. Captain Bill Moley was 
one of the freighters who had a freighter-depot near the river 
wharf, and hauled flour, bacon and other commodities as far west 
as Denver. When ready to hitch his eight oxen he would call 
them by name, and each would slowly rise and take its proper 
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Among the early settlers was also Daniel C. Cole, who came 
in 1858. He was postmaster at Mount Vernon after a townsite 
company plotted off a town on the bluffs where a fine World 
War memorial seat now stands. At that time a road led north- 
ward down the steep bluff to the river. Although this was a 
beautiful site for a town, with a view overlooking the river and 
far into the states of lowa and Missouri, the pioneers preferred 
to settle below, west of the bluff. After a few years the post- 
office was moved down to Peru, and scenic Mount Vernon became 
a cemetery. 

Between 1863 and 1865 no appointment was sent to the post- 
master at Peru, probably because President Lincoln was concerned 
with the more urgent affairs of the Civil War. Mr. Cole con- 
tinued to serve, without official appointment, in order that Peru 
might have mail service. However, it was necessary for him to 
transact all official business through the Nebraska City post- 
office, and he usually made this trip by steamboat. 

Upon Mr. Cole’s arrival here, he taught at Fairview district 
school, south of Peru, and was living at the home of Squire Ken- 
nedy when John Brown stopped over night there in January 1859. 
When Brown demanded breakfast for his covered-wagon load of 
Negroes, Squire Kennedy guessed the identity of his visitor and 
introduced young Professor Cole, a slave sympathizer, to Osawato- 
mie Brown. 

There were fervent anti-slavery workers in the community, 
but their labors were surrounded with such secrecy that little 
has been recorded. Martin Stowell was one of the most active, 
and the legend persists that he maintained an underground rail- 
way station here. A few doors north of the location of his store, 
near the present J. P. Clark shop, can still be seen the ruins of a 
cave which is said to have been used as a hide-out for slaves. 

Mrs. Ina Cole Dallam, daughter of D. C. Cole, and now the 
oldest native-born Peruvian here, lives on a street which was once 
a trail through a dense oak and hickory forest, leading up “Normal 
Hill” to the college. She recalls when heavy timber, with thick 
hazel-brush, grew over the land where a paved boulevard now 
leads from the college to the stores. For many years a part of 
these woods, in the vicinity of the present Christian Church, was 
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place, ready to be yoked. With his whip, which had a weighted 
handle about twelve inches long and a tapered lash of fifteen or 
twenty feet, he could clip hair off the lead oxen with expert deft- 
ness. 

It was in the days when blue-grass grew tall in the streets 
of Peru’s business section that a deer, intent upon its grazing, 
wandered into Main Street and was shot by Postmaster George 
Alfred Brown. A deep ravine at the northwest corner of what is 
now Fifth and California streets was used for a corral, and was 
owned by the Shootman brothers. 

Mr. Vance recalls many of the colorful characters of the 
“wild and woolly” era, when might made right and it was wise to 
mind one’s own business. The three Shootman brothers (gun- 
men well named) were fine fellows to get along with, provided 
one spoke discreetly. Mr. Vance says there were also three cow- 
boys named Lowry, and that Harrison Lowry met his death one 
winter night when he was placed under the ice in the river. No 
investigations were ever made, as citizens thought it safer not to 
discuss the matter. 

Another interesting character was a tall young man of 
dominating personality named Moses Thompson, who, with a belt 
full of pearl-handled .45’s and a rifle on his knees, dared to carry 
mail between Peru and Nebraska City. He drove a double team 
of wild ponies hitched to a buckboard. His route was a wild, 
rough river trail winding through grass ten feet high, and beset 
by “bushwhackers,” who were desperadoes more feared than In- 
dians. Just midway between the two settlements still stands an 
octagonal brick house, built in the early 60’s by George F. Lee, 
and called “the Halfway House” because it was the stopping place 
on this dangerous road. Here a fresh team of ponies would be 
awaiting the intrepid Mose, who would change horses and set off 
at a gallop on the last ten miles of his difficult journey. From 
1865 to 1875 Mose made this daily trip, often defying death, and 
one day coming back with a bullet hole in his large white hat. 
Before he married he lived with his mother, old “Granny” Thomp- 
son, just south of the old D. C. Cole place. Mrs. Ina Cole Dallam 
remembers him as a smiling young man, wearing a moustache and 
Van Dyke beard, and says he was liked by the children of the 
neighborhood as a story-teller. 
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called “the Town Park.” Although no improvements were ever 
made, the huge oaks made it a place of beauty. 

Among the girlhood friends of Mrs. Dallam was Dr. Capi- 
tola Reed Graves. Coming here in 1874 as a girl of fifteen, she 
attended the Normal, graduated from Woman’s Hospital Medical 
college in Chicago, and later took a post-graduate course at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1894. She practiced for a time at Fort 
Worth, Texas, but was called home by the illness of her parents 
and practiced here until her death in 1929. One winter she was 
called to a confinement case on Evans Island, when the river was 
full of floating blocks of ice. At first “Dr. Cap” was unable to 
persuade anyone to risk taking a boat across, but Elmer Rhoades 
(now of Auburn) finally consented to make the trip, saying, “If 
you’re not afraid to go, I guess I shouldn’t be afraid to take 
you.” The island was reached and the patient attended. 

Dr. Mary M. MacVain of Nebraska City, who practiced with 
“Dr. Cap” from 1898 to 1901, speaks of the spinal meningitis 
epidemic during the terrible winter of 1888-89. The epidemic 
was worst at Julian, where the local doctor was ill. “Dr. Cap” 
would ride horseback through deep snowdrifts to reach Julian 
community, leaving here in the morning and returning the next 
evening. When mud or snow made the roads almost impassable 
she made her calls on horseback, riding side-saddle, wearing her 
long riding skirt. At other times she drove a “livery rig” over the 
bottomless gumbo roads. She served a wide territory, going from 
Nemaha City to Julian, and even to Watson in Missouri when 
that town was without a physician. This “lady doctor” is re- 
membered by many, and was loved by all who knew her for her 
jovial personality and her willing service to rich and poor alike. 

Another schoolmate of Mrs. Dallam was Nettie Chamberlain, 
an Indian girl who grew up in Peru among the white children. 
She had been found on a path near Buck Creek one winter, in the 
arms of a young Indian squaw who was dying, and was taken to 
live at the home of John W. Bliss and his daughter, Mrs. Chamber- 
lain. Nettie went to school, married and moved away, but later 
wrote to D. C. Cole for an affidavit to prove she was Indian and 
entitled to allotments. It was never known why she and her 
mother had been abnadoned by their tribe. 
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Mrs. Dallam recalls the church “sociables,” particularly the 
spring strawberry festivals, as pioneer social functions. Literary 
societies, debates and spelling bees were popular with old and 
young. In 1882 she became a member of the Lodge of Good 
Templars, a temperance organization of both men and women. 
Many of these societies sprang up in those years, working toward 
prohibition while cannily providing social good times. Old set- 
tlers also speak of the weekly prayer meetings as social gatherings ; 
these were held at the college as well as in the local churches. No 
dancing was permitted in the college until recent years. How- 
ever, dances were held in the surrounding community which were 
sometimes riotous affairs, winding up in brawls, stabbing and 
shooting. 

Dr. MacVain, another courageous woman who practiced 
medicine here at the turn of the century, thought Peru unique in 
the wide range of its standards of living, from the college campus 
to the river banks. As a river town often attracts an indolent, 
illiterate class of people who are looking for an easy living, Dr. 
MacVain was impressed with the primitive life she saw along the 
Missouri. She remembers homes built of the long, coarse slough 
grass, held fast by sticks driven into the ground. Driftwood pro- 
vided fuel; fish and game were plentiful for food. Many of 
these people were “squatters” who made their homes on unclaimed 
land deposited by the river. 

Three modern homes stand on the ground which was Peru’s 
first cemetery, in the eastern half of the block north of Eliza 
Morgan Hall.* When the village was yet new, Robert W. Frame 
gave permission to bury on his land, but he did not deed it to the 
town for that purpose. After thirty or forty graves had been 
made, and the town had grown up all around, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis 
Good bought the land from his heirs for their home. This was 
about 1896. They wrote to the families who had buried their 
dead there, offering to provide for reburials in Mount Vernon 
cemetery. Eight replies were received, and the Goods arranged 
provements have been made in this half-block, in grading streets 





















*The story of Miss Eliza Morgan, beloved preceptress of Peru State Normal, 
was written for this Magazine by the sympathetic pen of one of her pupils, Miss Louise 
W. Mears, at that time on the faculty of State Teachers’ College of Wisconsin. (See 
Vol. XVIII, No. 2.) 
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for eight new graves. The rest of the headstones were taken 
down and houses built over the graves. Whenever extensive im- 
or installing water systems, human bones have been exhumed. 

J. E. Vance, who helped in the work of transferring bodies 
to the new cemetery, tells of opening the grave of Captain John 
Denman, well known army officer. There he saw a handsome 
man with hair long and wavy according to the prevailing mode, 
with a fine army blanket folded across his chest, and wearing a 
beautiful ring. In one moment, when air touched the body, the 
whole fell to dust — except the ring, which was placed in the 
new grave. 

A story that Mrs. R. W. Frame had been buried in a metal 
coffin in the north end of the block led to a thorough search with 
a drill, but her grave has never been located. Questioned as to 
the desirability of living in an old graveyard, residents reply, 
“Best neighbors we ever had!” 

Historians tell of the discovery, in 1855, of a cedar cross on 
the river bluffs five miles north of Brownville. Inscribed in 
French, it read, “Ourian, Died April 1812.” Three years later a 
rough-hewn coffin was found buried sixty feet distant, with the 
skeleton of a man wearing a silver cross. This was believed to 
have been one of Lewis and Clark’s men who perhaps had died 
on the river and was brought to this high spot for burial. Mrs. 
Ellis Good (Ida Church) recently found a reference to Ourian 
while she was studying Dickinson County records in Iowa. She 
found an account of Lake Okoboji “by Lewis and Clark, as told 
to them by their interpreter, Ourian.’””’ Mrs. Good believes this 
reference establishes Ourian as one of the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition. As the cross is now gone the location of the grave has 
been disputed, but Mrs. Ina Dallam definitely places it on the 
highest point of the H. D. Bugbee fruit farm, two miles east of 
Peru. She states that she and other Normal School students 
often walked out to see the cross, in the early 80’s. As this site 
is five miles above Brownville, it tallies with early historical ac- 
counts of the grave. 

When this thirty-two acre fruit farm, site of the cedar cross, 
was purchased by H. D. Bugbee ten years ago, an interesting co- 
incidence was discovered. Mrs. Bugbee found in the abstract of 
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title that it had been homesteaded in 1857 by her great-great- 
grandmother, Martha Swan, one of the first settlers. Relatives 
say that Mrs. Swan was an elderly woman, but insisted on taking 
land when the rest of her family filed on homesteads. The next 
year, according to the abstract, she sold the acreage (now valued 
at $4,500) for $63. It was one of the first orchards in Nemaha 
County, planted by Willis Carter sixty years ago. 

Since the days of these first orchards, the region has been 
found exceptionally suitable for the fruit industry, and thousands 
of acres have been planted to fruit trees, vineyards and berry 
bushes. The first inhabitants may have selected this as a beautiful 
spot in which to live, but it is not probable that they thought of its 
steep hillsides as valuable for fruit-growing. 

The pioneers’ desire and prayer for an uplifting environment 
for their children and grandchildren is answered in the growth 
of the Peru State Teachers’ College, which began so humbly. Its 
first sessions were held in a small building still standing in Peru’s 
business section. No liquor license has been issued here since 1865, 
according to historians. The old stipulation that liquor must not 
be sold within three miles of the school, which is said to have 
been made by the donors of the land for the school, is still 
respected. 

As the school began in 1865 as a Methodist seminary, it is 
perhaps worthy of note that the first handful of settlers included 
four Mehtodist ministers, listed as Reddick Horn, William S. 
Horn, John W. Hall, and Hugh Doyle. 

It was Rev. Hiram Burch, another Methodist minister, who 
began agitation for a school when Major William Daily refused 
to subscribe for a church building, but offered $500 toward a 
school. It has recently been learned that Major Daily, who made 
this first subscription, did not have that amount of money when 
he made the pledge, but had to borrow it — from a man in Ne- 
braska City. This information was given by a long-time friend 
of the family when the Major’s daughter, Mrs. Fay Hoadley of 
Auburn, remarked, “I wonder how Father ever managed to give 
$500 at that time?” 

Many of the sacrifices and efforts which contributed to the 
upbuilding of the school went unrecorded. Some have said that 
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it could not have been founded without the small donors, who sot 
only gave all the financial help they could but spent hour upon 
hour in back-breaking labor, in digging, hauling, and building. 

In the early days of the school students came by stage coach 
or lumber wagon, bringing their own furniture, cutting wood for 
fuel, cooking meals — even baking bread — in their crudely fur- 
nished rooms. Their grandchildren now arrive by bus or stream- 
lined car, to live in dormitories modern and beautiful. 

For thirty-eight years Peru was the only normal school in 
the state, with students coming long distances to attend. Thou- 
sands have gone out from this “Campus of the Thousand Oaks” 
into all the walks of life. With the names of many of its gradu- 
ates becoming prominent in the state and nation, its influence has 
extended far. 

Changes in this community have not been confined to the 
town and school. Seventy years ago the Missouri carved its 
channel near the location of the present Burlington station, fol- 
lowing eastward along the foot of the Mount Vernon bluffs. 
Much later, in almost one night it took a short cut, leaving the 
bluffs a long way in the distance. Old-timers say that huge logs 
and an enormous amount of machinery are buried ten or fifteen 
feet beneath the surface of the old river bed — mills which have 
been swept into the river on its rampages, and parts of boats not 
salvaged. 

This vast flood plain, where the river used to flow, has be- 
come the property of the town by accretion rights. Last year 
(1940) four hundred acres of this fertile farming land were 
leased to an oil company desiring to probe for riches beneath the 
old river bed. 

After the railroads came, steamboats made fewer stops and 
finally ceased coming altogether. But recent river development, 
making the Missouri again navigable, has meant the daily passing 
of boats, barges and oil transports. The low tones of steamboat 
whistles are again heard in the village as huge steamers pass, 
several miles away. 

Peru’s important project of 1941 is one which would have 
been farthest from the expectations of her first residents. One 
hundred acres of the former river bottom have been surveyed 
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and are being made into an airport, with a fine hangar, to be all 
ready for the pilot training course when the college opens in 
September for its seventy-fifth year. Dedication of the airfield 
this fall will bring dozens of airplanes zooming over the wooded 
hills which the settlers attained so slowly and laboriously with 
their ox teams. 


III. Boom Town 


RICHARD THORNTON, KEARNEY * 





Introduction 

Slightly over fifteen years after its founding, Kearney Junc- 
tion became the City of Kearney, a center of trade and manufac- 
turing, a city displaying metropolitan influence in every way. 

The boom which created Kearney’s rapid growth was started 
by men of wealth who invested their fortunes in the construction 
of factories and business institutions, by men who provided the 
town with electricity for light and power. 

For three years Kearney remained a flourishing city. Hun- 
dreds of settlers moved in to invest their money or to obtain em- 
ployment. Large homes were built by the wealthy citizens. 
Money was spent freely in improving the city. Then, as suddenly 
as it had started, the boom collapsed, leaving residents poor and 
unemployed. 

Landmarks serve as the single evidence of this period to the 
majority of Kearney people today. Behind these landmarks, 
however, lies a fascinating history of “the midway city of the na- 
tion, the electric city of the West.” 
























On April 11, 1871, D. N. Smith, agent for the townsites de- 
partment of the Burlington Railway, Moses Sydenham, and Rev. 
Asbury Collins visited Buffalo County and located the junction 
point of the Burlington and Union Pacific railroads. During the 








*Winner of Third Prize in 1941 Contest, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska. 
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summer of 1871 the original townsite of Kearney Junction was 
surveyed and the plat filed for record. 

Nearly a hundred persons had arrived in Kearney within 
three months, some by covered wagon, others by train. These 
pioneers were confident that at the junction of the two great rail- 
roads there would develop one of the largest cities on the plains 
west of the Missouri River. 

The legal requirements to incorporate the town were met, 
and on November 30, 1872, an area of more than eighteen sec- 
tions of land was incorporated and named the Town of Kearney 
Junction. This was approximately three times as large as the 
area of Lincoln in 1910. 

Considerable business activity had been carried on in the 
town previous to its incorporation. A lumber and coal shed had 
been started. Two banks, two grocery stores, a hardware store, 
a drug store and a printing office had been constructed. The 
Kearney Junction Times, the town’s first newspaper, was started 
on October 12, 1872. Since there was no building in the town 
suitable for a newspaper office, it was published for two months 
at Albia, Iowa, and circulated in Kearney Junction. 

Kearney’s growth was normal for ten years. Determined 
that the town would eventually become of great importance, the 
early settlers suffered uncomplainingly the hardships of frontier 
life. Their hopes began to be realized in 1881, when the earliest 
vibrations of the boom were felt. 

On April 2, 1881, a delegation of Kearney men organized 
the first business men’s association, the Kearney Board of Trade. 
Committees were appointed to secure data covering the cost of 
creating a canal to provide irrigation and power for the area, a 
project which had been suggested as early as 1873. The board 
was not perfected at that time, and it was not until 1887, when 
the second Kearney Board of Trade was organized, that exten- 
sive work was done. 

At the time of the second organization, Kearney was in a 
transitory period. Eastern capital, flowing into the town, led to 
expansion. With these conditions the newly organized board 
found much to do. The business men on its directorate planned 
methods to attract capital and to advertise the city. Alluring 
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literature telling of “Kearney’s Gait” was prepared and mailed to 
cities throughout the nation.* 

Plans for the canal were renewed, a survey being made by a 
competent engineer. The canal was to start at a point sixteen 
miles west on the Platte River and extend to the northwest part 
of Kearney. The project was too great to be financed by Kearney 
citizens alone. Colonel Patterson, a member of the board, sug- 
gested that George W. Frank, a wealthy resident of Corning, 
Iowa, might be induced to finance the project. After looking 
over the plan, Mr. Frank was so enthusiastic that he decided to 
make his home in the town. It was not long until Kearney’s 
great dream began to materialize. 

As the work progressed, advertising attracted many people 
who were eager to share in the get-rich-quick proposal. A pam- 
phlet advertising Kearney, issued in 1889, stated: 

Probably there is no better place in the United States for 
pushing, energetic young men than Kearney, and now is the time 
to come. Almost every day brings new additions to the ranks of 
our young men, and they are very seldom here a week without 
employment. .. There is plenty of room and work for all who 

ae visitors are surprised to find such a genial, hospitable, 
cultivated people in the heart of the “Great American Desert.” 

Here are graduates from Yale, Harvard, and most of our eastern 

colleges, and young women from eastern seminaries. A great 
many of the people are from New England.** 

Residents saw Kearney as 2 prominent railroad center, and 
anticipated that eight major railroads would meet at that junc- 
tion. They dreamed that with its manufacturing and agricultural 
advantages it would become one of the greatest cities of the 
West. 

One of the largest enterprises was the building of the 
Kearney cotton mill. Kearney was nearer to New Orleans, Mo- 
bile, and Northern Texas than any of New England’s cotton mill- 
ing cities, and for this reason it was believed that such a mill 
would be profitable. $250,000 was secured from Kearneyites to 
finance it, and the remainder, $150,000, was furnished by the in- 
vestors. The mill was 408 feet long, 200 feet wide, and two 







* Bassett, History of Buffalo County, page 208. 
** The City of Kearney, 1889, page 3 
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stories high, and was filled with the most modern cotton manu- 
facturing equipment. 

Since the clay in Kearney was well adapted to the manufac- 
turing of brick, three brick yards were constructed. The de- 
mand for brick was so great during the period that the product of 
these yards was insufficient. 

Four national banks had been established by 1889 with a 
combined capital of $550,000. Industries secured during the 
year included the Metcalf Milling and Cracker Company, capital, 
$50,000; the Kearney Paper Manufacturing Company, capital, 
$50,000 ; Crystal Starch Works, $50,000; Electric Railroad Com- 
pany, $100,000; Kearney Construction Company, $100,000; and 
the Western Engineering Company, $100,000. 

The electric street railway, a $39,000 project, was one of the 
first of its kind in the country. The line extended north on Cen- 
tral Avenue with branches west to the present State Tuberculosis 
Hospital and east to the Kearney Military Academy. 

Kearney was given wide circulation by three daily publica- 
tions, The Daily Journal, The Kearney Daily Hub, and The 
Kearney Enterprise. Outstanding of the three was the Enter- 
prise, established by William E. Smythe and Will Hall Poore in 
1889. The two greatest “scoops” of the paper were the Nellie 
Bly edition of ten thousand copies, and the graphic edition cover- 
ing the fire which destroyed the first Midway Hotel. The Nellie 
Bly edition contained the only exclusive interview of Miss Bly 
granted a United States newspaper. Maud Marston, a reporter 
for The Enterprise, traveled over a thousand miles to interview 
that nationally known character. 

The Omaha Bee praised Kearney’s growth. 

The city of Kearney strikingly illustrates what enterprise, 
perseverance and indomitable pluck can accomplish. From a 
straggling village, Kearney has, within less than ten years, grown 
to a bustling, flourishing city with all the modern improvements 
possessed by any metropolis. Her broad business thoroughfares 
are compactly built, her public buildings, hotels, and theaters are 
substantially constructed and impressive in appearance, and her 
business houses and private residences are handsome and tasteful. 


.. » Nebraska can justly feel proud of what may truthhfully be 
called the gem of the Platte Valley.* 


* Omaha Bee, January 24, 1892. 
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In 1888, contracts for a court house and a city hall were let, 
and over seven hundred new buildings, comprising business blocks 
and substantial residences, were constructed. A large canning 
factory and a packing house were among the industries started. 
Two additions to the city were promoted by real estate companies. 
They were the Kenwood addition, southwest of town, and East 
Lawn. 

Religion played a prominent role in the lives of the people. 
Nine churches, with their missionary societies and other groups, 
had been organized by 1889. 

The large homes built throughout the city were the centers 
of hospitality where Kearneyites danced and played cards. An 
article in the Kearney Enterprise describing a reception given 
for a daughter of one of the elite families indicates both the type 
of parties held and the type of reporting done. 

The floors were smooth and the music fine, and polka, waltz, 
York, and schottische followed one another in rapid succession 
until supper was announced. In the large dining room was a long 
table, on which was spread an elegant lunch. Full justice was 
done these festive duties by the tired dancers. After supper they 
again indulged in dancing and in the ‘wee sma’ hous ayant the 
tiral’ the carriages began rolling toward the city, conveying to 
their homes the delighted guests of the evening.* 

Formal balls and dinner parties were held at the Hotel Mid- 
way, which was built in 1888. In 1890, the building was de- 
stroyed by fire, and afterwards replaced by the present hotel. 

“The Assembly,” a club formed by the social group, had its 
own tennis and croquet courts. Riding and dancing were popular 
pastimes of its members. Another club called the “High Five” 
was a prominent dancing group. 

Lake Kearney had its place in the amusement life of the 
community. A large pavilion extending out into the lake, with 
2 dance floor on the second story and a refreshment stand and 
hoat dock on the ground floor, provided facilities for entertain- 
ment. Beyond the pavilion there was a toboggan slide with a 
200-foot runway. 

On May 1, 1891, the social set attended the opening of the 
largest theater between the Missouri River and Denver, the 







* Kearney Enterprise, November 24, 1889. 
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Kearney Opera House. James E. Boyd, Governor of Nebraska, 
James E. Allen, Secretary of State; George Humphrey, State 
Commissioner ; and John E. Hill, State Treasurer, were present. 
In a review of the “first nighters” the Daily Hub said: 

One can't describe the audience. It was large, it was brilliant, 
and best of all, it was full of rejoicing over the completion of the 
beautiful theater. It showed Kearney’s wealth and Kearney’s 
worth; Kearney’s beauty, and Kearney’s manhood. There were all 
classes and ages in the different parts of the house. It was an 
— of pride all Kearney feels in her most beautiful build- 

Educational facilities increased in the city during the period. 
The Bryant, Emerson, and Kenwood grade schools were built 
in 1885, and the Longfellow school (the present Kearney High 
School) was erected in 1890. Hand-carved arches and round 
tower rooms were characteristic of the architecture of the build- 
ings. 

The Platte Collegiate Institute, a co-educational school, was 
opened in September 1892. It remained a school for both girls and 
boys until the outbreak of the Spanish War in 1898, when it 
was changed to the Kearney Military Academy. 

With the opening of the schools, a library was also estab- 
lished. It was known as the Kearney Public Library, and had as 
its headquarters a room in the city hall. The library board pur- 
chased 1,400 volumes previously used by a private circulating 
library. 

Living costs in Kearney were less than in regions around 
eastern cities, and by offering metropolitan conveniences her 
population greatly increased. The United States Census showed 
an increase of 4,754 persons in the city between the years 1885 
and 1890. 

At the head of activities financially was George W. Frank’s 
Improvement Company. Almost every transaction by the com- 
pany was on a part-payment plan, leaving the buyer a debt on his 
property. When the boom collapsed, payments could not be 
met, taxes accumulated, and investment and property were lost. 


Dozens of young men, and not all of them, unfortunately, 
young men, brought and invested their patrimony, great and small, 


* Kearney Daily Hub, May 2, 1891, page 1. 
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and left Kearney with hardly enough for railroad fare to some 
other place where they could make a start in business, with only a 
discouraging experience as capital.* 

The whole population was affected by the catastrophe. Every 
bank failed; business was halted; real estate values declined to 
almost nothing. The pressed-brick factory was closed. The elec- 
tric railroad was discontinued and all employees of the railroad 
were left without jobs. 

At the time of the local collapse, Kearney was also affected 
by the national panic of 1893. In 1894, one of the most severe 
drouths in Nebraska history added to Kearney’s financial de- 
cline. 

The city’s dreams of “a new Chicago” had faded; her popu- 
lation of ten thousand had slumped to five thousand. The boom 
had left Kearney’s name on a “black list,” and it was to take her 
years to erase it. 

By 1915 the population was still small, having increased only 
a thousand in over fifteen years. But today it has reached nearly 
ten thousand again— not by a boom, but through a steady and 
solid growth. Her splendid climate, her schools and churches, 
homes and recreational facilities are factors in this steady prog- 
ress. 

Kearney has excellent schools. Seven modern buildings 
house the public school system. There are two church schools, an 
NYA vocational school and a training school operated by the 
State Teachers’ College. The college itself, started in 1905, is 
the largest of the state’s teachers’ colleges. An administration 
building, gymnasium, training school, three dormitories, and an 
athletic field are included on the campus. A fund for a student 
union building has been started, promising continued growth of 
the institution. 

The early planning of the city during the nineties is evident 
in her wide paved streets and boulevards. With a record of 
sixty-five per cent home ownership, her homes are attractive and 
well kept. 

An outstanding feature of the city is its recreation facilities. 





* Burrows, The Great Kearney Real Estate Boom, Nebraska History Magazine, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 2. 
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Kearney*has one of the most beautiful and useful park systems 
in the entire nation. Harmon Field offers lighted tennis and croquet 
courts, lighted baseball and softball facilities, archery courts, a 
new $55,000 swimming pool, an open-air theater, rock garden, 
and picnic and playground space. The park covers nearly ten 
square blocks. Kearney also has three other city parks —a state 
recreation park at Cottonmill Lake; the Kearney Country Club, 
offering an eighteen-hole golf course; and Lake Kearney, used 
for fishing, boating, and ice skating. 

Seven miles southeast of Kearney is Fort Kearny State Park, 
located on the site of old Fort Kearny. The fort was a govern- 
ment outpost established in 1848 for the protection of immigrants 
traveling the Oregon Trail. It is one of the most historic spots 
in the state. 

Kearney has good shipping facilities. In 1940, retail store 
business totaled over $5,000,000. 

While the city offers many industrial and business oppor- 
tunities, it depends primarily on agriculture. It insures its crops, 
not with ordinary insurance, but with irrigation. Alfalfa, sugar 
beets and potatoes are grown in addition to the usual farm prod- 
ucts. For several. weeks each summer the region near the city 
is one of the largest potato-shipping sections in the country. 

Two additional factors for Kearney’s security are the State 
Industrial School for boys, housing over two hundred, and the 
State Tuberculosis Hospital with over one hundred eighty-five 
patients. An administration building, heating plant, and men’s 
wing were added to the hospital in 1940. 

The pioneer-made Union Pacific Railroad serves Kearney 
with a double-track main line over which pass twenty-five passen- 
ger trains daily. Kearney also has a branch line of the Burling- 
ton Railroad, and is located on Lincoln Highway, U. S. 30. 

The midway-city is often host to conventions, being able to 
accommodate three hundred in modern hotel rooms. The seven- 
story Fort Kearny Hotel is the center for the activities of con- 
ventions, as well as the Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Cosmopolitan, and Lions clubs. Also offering convention facili- 
ties are the new National Guard Armory, the city school and col- 
lege auditoriums. 
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On Monday evenings the city council convenes in Kearney’s 
city hall, completed in 1940. The mayor-council plan has been 
used in Kearney almost exclusively since its incorporation. The 
fire and police departments are also housed in the new city hall. 

The Kearney Daily Hub, established in 1888, and the 
Kearney Daily News, in 1939, serve the readers of the community 
with the latest news. The News, a tabloid, is issued in the morn- 
ing, the Hub in the evening. Radio station KGFW is also lo- 
cated in Kearney. 

Behind this progressive city is a morale and character built 
by the members of Kearney’s twenty-one churches, which repre- 
sent nearly every denomination. Civic, patriotic, and fraternal 
organizations are also active. 

Today, Kearney has the security that makes a city. Her 
future is assured; her present status commanded. Kearney is no 
longer “a boom town.” 
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Custodian of Nebraska Treasure 


MERRILL J. Mattes, who delivered the Fort Mitchell address 
which is reprinted in this issue, has been an employee of the Na- 
tonal Park Service of the U. S. Department of the Interior for 
eight years. With the exception of one season as a temporary 
ranger at Yellowstone National Park, he has spent these years in 
Nebraska as historian and custodian of Scotts Bluff National 
Monument near Gering. This is one of the most popular historic 
shrines in the West. During the five years of 1938-1942 there 
was an average of 80,000 visitors at this park annually, ascend- 
ing the famous Scotts Bluff Summit Road and visiting the 
Oregon Trail Museum. 

As custodian, Mr. Mattes is responsible for the administra- 
tion, protection and maintenance of the national monument, an 
area of about 3,200 acres. But in addition, for the past few years 
he has served as Historical Technician for the National Park 
Service, undertaking many historical research projects relating 
to Scotts Bluff, Fort Laramie in Wyoming, and other sites asso- 
ciated with the Oregon Trail. The fascinating and epic story of 
the fur traders, the Indian fighters and the covered-wagon emi- 
grants — that is the story which Mr. Mattes studies and tells, so 
that Americans of today can understand their heroic past and per- 
haps derive inspiration therefrom. 

To round out the personal record, Mr. Mattes is thirty-two 
years old, was born in Congress Park, Illinois, has studied at 
Missouri, Kansas and Yale Universities, is married, and has two 
children. 
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A Memorial Service Honoring William H. Jackson 


The Editor’s Table 


American Pioneer Trails Meetings in Nebraska 


A series of patriotic and potential meetings was held in Ne- 
braska from August 12 to August 15, under the auspices of the 
American Pioneer Trails Association. President Howard R. 
Driggs of New York City was in charge. In cooperation with 
this nation-wide organization were the Nebraska State Historical 
Society and various groups of citizens of Nebraska towns along 
ail of the Overland Trails. 

In Nebraska, meetings were held at Old Fort Kearny, Fort 
McPherson Cemetery, North Platte, Scottsbluff, Fort Mitchell, 
Robidou Pass near Gering, Henry, Fort Laramie, and on across 
the plains and mountains to Oregon. 

In Oregon the meetings culminated in a celebration of the 
one-hundredth anniversary of the meeting of Oregon pioneers for 
the organization of the territory of Oregon. In Nebraska the 
principal event centered at Mitchell Pass, adjoining Scottsbluff 
Mountains and the National Museum. 

Attendance at all the meetings shows interest in this aspect 
of Nebraska history. The first camping place (1866) of that 
remarkable pioneer, W. H. Jackson, had been designated by him 
on his last trip west in 1938. A notable marker to his memory 
will be erected there. An addition to the Scottsbluff National 
Museum will be constructed with special collections relating to 
this first photographer of the mountains and plains. Dr. Driggs 
has secured a gift of $10,000 from Mr. Julius F. Stone, and as 
rapidly as possible the money will be expended in this fine his 
toric memorial on Nebraska soil. 

Superintendent Sheldon and Museum Director Hill attended 
these meetings as representatives of the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. They were joined at various points on the route by 
Congressman Curtis of Minden; Senator Fred Mueller of 
Kearney; Wallace Thornton, Secretary of the Kearney Chamber 
of Commerce; A. B. Wood, Gering; Merrill J. Mattes, H. G 
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Wisner, T. L. Green and others of Scottsbluff; Paul Henderson, 
Alliance; Judge Fred A. Wright, Scottsbluff ; and Emil Kopac of 
Oshkosh, Nebraska. In addition there were present representa- 
tives from six states as follows: N. D. Jackson, Independence, 
Missouri; Dr. Leroy R. Hafen, Colorado; J. S. Weppner, John 
C. Thompson, Warren Richardson and Tom Powers, all of 
Wyoming ; George Q. Morris, Utah; Francis Lambert, Oregon; 
Dr. Howard R. Driggs, New York. 

Nebraska is fortunate in having within her borders the prin- 
cipal routes of travel east and west across the American continent 
and around the world. This geographical condition is a perma- 
nent one. It constitutes one of the great assets of Nebraska as a 
tourist route and a place of patriotic pilgrimage. The children of 
Nebraska are especially fortunate, since these great compelling 
motives for American citizenship and world advantage are within 
her borders. No other state has so many miles of these overland 
trails and so many memorials of significance in world history as 
has Nebraska. 


A Bureaucratic Institution We All Approve 


By coincidence the writer met three men together in the of- 
fice of the Lincoln Postmaster last week. The men were R. E. 
Fenton, outgoing Postmaster; O. E. Jerner, incoming Postmaster ; 
and L. H. Watson, Assistant Postmaster. The unexpected and 
fraternal meeting brought to mind the historic sequence of post- 
masters in Lincoln, and the changes in the postal program which 
have marked that aspect of Nebraska history. 

At the beginning of our recollection, all the postal positions in 
Nebraska were political perquisites. The way one secured a 
postal appointment was by active political services for the United 
States Senators and Congressmen who had the national adminis- 
tration hack of them. This was true even of the railway mail 
service. While the majority of the appointees rendered efficient 
service to the public, yet the basis of each appointment was the 
party service rendered by each appointee. In some cases some 
very unpopular and even unqualified persons were appointed. 
There was no appeal. 

Today most of the postal service is performed by persons 
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under civil service, during good behavior. Under this rule As- 
sistant Postmaster Watson has been in continuous efficient serv- 
ice to the people of Lincoln during the last thirty-six years. In 
the case of the postmaster himself he serves under a four-year 
appointment, eligible to reappointment. Mr. Fenton has served 
seven years and has reached the age of retirement under the law. 
So under the present procedure examinations were held and from 
an el-gible list under the examinations three persons qualified. 
From this number Mr. Jerner, for over twenty years Circulation 
Manager of the Daily Star, has just been appointed with the com- 
munity goodwill regardless of politics. 

The foregoing local history is significant toward a wide gen- 
eralization. That generalization is this: The United States 
Postal Service is one of the largest business institutions of the 
country. It is run by the government and has been for one hun- 
dred and fifty years. The people who run it might be called a 
bunch of bureaucrats. They are not elected by the people. They 
are not chosen by a corporation or private enterprise. While 
there have been some errors in the management of the gigantic 
government enterprise, yet during these hundred years and more 
the institution has been conducted with increased efficiency and 
economy. No political partisan, corporation promoter or labor 
union is demanding the transformation of the government- 
owned enterprise into a private business adjunct. There it 
stands today, the postal-department exemplification of a govern- 
ment-managed business. 

On July 4, 1892, a great convention of a new political party 
assembled in Omaha, Nebraska. There were over eleven hun- 
dred delegates coming from every state and territory. There were 
over ten thousand convention visitors coming from the same states 
and territories. It was a great, new, popular, powerful assembly 
of the people of the United States. It set new ideas thrilling 
the heart of the nation. It adopted a mighty platform which has 
been a guiding star in American politics through the years. One 
plank of that platform reads as follows: 

We believe that the powers of government — in other words, 
of the people — should be expanded (as in the case of the postal 
service) as rapidly and as far as the good sense of an intelligent 
people and the teachings of experience shall justify, to the end 
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that oppression, injustice, and poverty shall eventually cease im 
the land. 

The editor of this magazine was elected a delegate and sat 
in that convention. The essential proposal of the post office plank 
is still a sound guide in American public affairs. 

Is the United States Postal Department a bureaucracy ? 


What We Are Fighting For 


Mr. H. G. Wells, writing a characteristic leading article for 
the Saturday Review of Literature of August 7, ably discusses 
the question, “Shall We Have a World Language ?’’* And it stirs 
the soul of some, like myself, who have had part in the conquest 
of the American high plains, with a sense of greater destiny for 
the English-speaking world. 

Speech follows the flag. The Greek, the Latin, the Arab, 
carried their language where their armies marched to victory. 
They left the vanquished tribes speaking their rude dialects to 
each other in their unlettered villages. But they made the vic- 
torious language dominant in each area where their arms tri- 
umphed. 

In this climax combat for world direction and domination, the 
English language wins leadership with the English-speaking sol- 
dier, sailor, and flyer. 

Already the English-speaking adventurer, frontiersman and 
trader have possessed the strategic regions around the world. 
When the new world-government is set up, English-speaking 
statesmen, engineers, workers and organizers will be leaders in 
every unit of the great confederation. No other language will be 
so widely spoken and read in so many places around the circle of 
the planet. No other language, composite of so many cultures, 
will be so well adapted to use in the business, the science, the law, 
the literature, of a world people. 

“Shall we have a World Language ?” 

That is what we are fighting for. 


* Above is complete text of answering letter bearing date August 11 and published 
in Saturday Review of Literature of August 21. On another page will be found an 
abstract of the article by Mr. Wells. 
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Passing of a Pioneer Editor 


EMERSON R. PurcELL, founder of the Custer County Chief, 
died at Broken Bow September 6, 1943. The State Historical 
Society has lost one of its best friends and Nebraska one of its 
best public servants. For over fifty years his loyal effective work in 
the heart of Nebraska has been a power for the state’s best in- 
terests. 


Hail Insurance in Nebraska 
The following correspondence with Hon. A. T. Howard of 
Scottsbluff tells its own story. It will be followed in the next 
issue of this Magazine with information of consequence from Ne 
braska and Canada. The subject is one of first class importance: its 
discussion ought to lead to some practical economic results. 


Dear Senator Howard: 


I am interested in the hail loss problem in Nebraska. I notice your 
advertisement in the Star-Herald states that you write hail insurance 
on growing crops. I wish that you would give me the names of the 
companies you represent and the rates which are paid for hail insurance 
in your agency. 

Hail insurance is a vital subject to every Nebraska farmer and, of 
course, through him to every Nebraska citizen. I have made investiga- 
tions and written reports upon hail insurance in our state and in Canada. 
As a result of my reports the State of Nebraska enacted a hail insurance 
law some years ago. In its passage through the legislature it was emascu- 
lated by its enemies. It became a dead letter and was finally repealed. 

The rates offered by the companies on hail insurance in Nebraska 
are extravagantly high. I have had occasion to investigate that subject 
thoroughly. I shall await with interest a statement from you. I have 
been a landowner and farmer in Scotts Bluff County since 1910, and con- 
sider deeply the question of hail insurance. Years ago I found the rates 
were too high and therefore carried my own insurance. In thirty-two 
years I have had three years of hail losses of magnitude on the section of 
land I own near Lyman. One of these was met by federal hail insurance ; 
the others I met myself. It was cheaper to carry my own risk through 
thirty-two years-than to pay the rates. 

The federal hail insurance on wheat in the last few years has been a 
boon to Nebraska farmers. Just at present the appropriation for its con- 
tinuance is an issue between the two houses in Congress. 

In the Canadian Provinces a system of Provincial hail insurance has 
been established for more than forty years. I made a careful study of it 
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when I was there in 1913 and since. We ought to have a system of hail 
insurance in Nebraska covering the entire state. The cost to each farmer 
would be trifling, as I know. At present one farmer loses his year’s 
work by a single hailstorm while his neighbor harvests an abundant and 
profitable crop, as has happened this year. We can end these excessive 
losses if we will. A heavy hailstorm within four miles of my land near 
Lyman last week, and another two weeks ago on the Dutch Flats north 
of Morrill, ruined the hopes of many Scotts Bluff farmers. 

You are chairman of the Republican State Committee. You have a 
high responsibility in that position. You ought to be a leader in a state 
movement to furnish hail insurance at cost to the farmers of Nebraska. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Senator Matzke of Seward 
County, who is chairman of our State Legislative Council now investigat- 
ing power and water-diversion. It is highly desirable that the Council shall 


















add to its program an investigation of farm hail insurance in Nebraska. 






Mr. Howard’s reply, under date July 7, is as follows: 






Dear Doctor Sheldon: 










I have your letter with regard to the hail-loss problem in Nebraska 
I agree with you that the cost of hail insurance in western Nebraska is al- 
most prohibitive. We do, however, have quite a lot of inquiry, and we 
had some trouble in finding a connection that cared to solicit this class of 
business in our territory. You would be interested in a circular on the 
subject entitled: “Nebraska — 1943 Rates and Rules — Hail Insurance on 
Growing Crops.” This circular contains a map showing the basic rates 
applicable to different zones in the state. East of Kearney, which enjoys 
a basic rate of 7%, the rate is probably not unduly excessive; but west of 
Kearney it increases until Scotts Bluff County has a basic rate of 12%. 
Potatoes and sugar beets take 4% less than the basic, or 8%. Wheat 
and oats take the basic rate of 12%, rye takes 14%, and barley and beans 
take 4% over the basic rate or 16%. I think you are correct in stating 
that, over a period of years, one can better afford to carry the risk than 
to pay the premium. 

I shall be glad to talk with Senator Matzke at the first opportunity 
and see how he feels about the matter being given some study by the Legis- 
lative Council. 

The company with which I am dealing is the Cavanaugh Company, 
General Agents at Omaha, who represent the Homestead Fire Insurance 
Company of Baltimore, Maryland. 

With very best of personal good wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


A. T. Howarp, 
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Shall We Have a World Language? 
Reflections on A Short Cut to Global Unity 
H. G. WELLs * 


Some recent remarks at a British Association meeting have produced 
an inundation of letters about Esperanto, Ido, and a whole series of well- 
meaning experiments in language-making. The amiable idea inspiring all 
the experiments is to find a short cut to human unity. A number of facts 
and considerations go to show that this “short cut to unity” is really a 
blind alley, and that a practical solution of this very urgent problem of 
world understanding is to be found in quite a different direction. 

Contemporary science is gradually clearing up the history of speech — 
how the human being first talked, how he talked in his primitive days, 
how little he talked, and why he talked. . . 

Speech is so specialized and localized that it seems highly probable 
that the universal means of communication in the future may involve a 
very scanty use of the spoken and written word. Instantaneous photog- 
raphy, color photography, micro-photography, and air transport make the 
most rapid and complete distriution not only of facts but (with a skillful 
use of diagrams and suchlike symbols) of ideas, from end to end of the 
earth, possible. There is scarcely a fact spoken language can express 
which cannot be conveyed a thousand times as rapidly and completely 
through the eye. When we hear talk of re-educating the whole world for 
unity, the speaker must either have this new visual education in mind or 
he must be an impracticable wishful thinker or altogether insincere. 

. . . The general reader will find an admirable debunking of language 
in “The Tyranny of Words,” by Stuart Chase. Every language man has 
ever used is an ever-changing torrent with nothing whatever to keep it 
clear and clean. “Time, like an ever flowing stream, bears all its sons 
away,” but language has no ability to rid itself of its illegitimate and cor- 
rupt offspring. 

The professional philologist neglects George Bernard Shaw, and he 
is the one man best worth listening to in this matter. Would that he had 
stuck to philology! He has an exquisite ear for sound, and he has told 
us clearly and exactly what are the necessary preliminaries before you 
can dream of a world language. . . 

Nevertheless, when our utmost has been done with pictures and dia- 
grams to convey fact and relationship, there stilll remain certain matters 
for which language must be used. There are the Universal Rights of 
Man and treaties generally. It is hard to think of any pictorial method 
of prohibiting tyranny by the taking of hostages. Ogden and his associ- 
ates have been experimenting with the translation of the Universal Rights 


* Abstract of article in Saturday Review of Literature, August 7, 1943. 
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of Man into Basic English. (“Basic” English, Russian or Italian is the 
minimum vocabulary necessary to talk understandably in any of these 
tongues.) . . . Coupled with micro-photography, “Basic” seems far more 
suitable for spreading ideas over the whole earth. . . . Speech is used to 
conceal our thoughts much more frequently than it is used to express 
them. We go on using words at times, just as friendly savages hold up 
their hands, to show there is nothing in them. 

So it is quite possible that the happy and united world which may be 
ahead of us will never have a universal speech, and any one of us revisit- 
ing the earth in a century or so may find a world of complete toleration 
and understanding with as many, if not more, spoken languages than 
there are now. 

The various “Basics” may expand and pick up words from one an- 
other, and they seem likely to converge upon a sort of universal uninflected 
world “pigeon” speech with a vaster vocabulary of words in common 
than any languages have ever had hitherto. “Pigeon” will enable a 
traveller to get about, order accommodation, take a ticket and so forth, 
and remain as flat and unsuitable for poetic, intimate, and delicate expres- 
sion as pigeon English is in China today. No one will ever want to make 
love or describea a sonnet in a pigeon language. There is no Esperanto 
anthology. 

It is hard to conceive of any form of poetic expression either in prose 
or verse that is either everlasting or translatable. Nor, in spite of the 
magnificence achieved by such a polyglot as Milton, can I believe that 
really lovely writing is achievable by anyone who is not saturated to an 
exclusive pitch by thinking, talking, and wringing the utmost expression 
out of his or her native tongue. William Shakespeare had little Latin 
and less Greek, and down the record of English literature to our own time 
the most clear, poetic, and delightful English has come from monoglots 
with a natural gift for verbal melody. . . 

One gets flashes of the same quality [“an unsurpassable starry beauty, 
but with fun of the most wholesome grossness”] in much English fiction, 
through a long succession which includes Sterne, the subtle artist, Dickens 
in his moments of honest happiness, down to such contemporaries as 
Christopher Morley, Jane Austen, Rebecca West. My delight is the hap- 
piness one gets from talk in a gay and witty family which plays with 
words and associations. No literature is permanent, because no language 
is permanent; all literature is journalism and will pass away in this chang- 
ing world. Language will change, ideas will change: there are no im- 
mortal works. .. . 

I am straying towards a critical disquisition that will take me, if I 
pursue it, far away from that Auxiliary Language. Possibly because I 
dislike and despise the idea and am glad of any excuse to get away from it. 
What can be said for it, I cannot imagine. 
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The following news item is from the wires of the United Press, and 
was dated from London, July 24, 1943. 


A Committee representing the Ministries of Education of Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, The Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
and the Fighting French today recommended the estalishment of English 
or French as a world language after the war— with a slight leaning in 
favor of English. 

The committee was organized on the initiative of The Netherland 
Minister of Education. After studying the need for a world language to 
facilitate post-war world collaboration, it suggested: 

1. That English or French be compulsory subjects in higher forms 
of elementary schools of the European allies. 

2. That the teaching of English be strengthened as far as possible in 
all schools in view of the important part it will play in international inter- 
course. 

3. That all publications intended for international reading be pub- 
lished either in English or French, or be accompanied by English or 
French summaries. 

4. That only English or French be used at international meetings. 





Courtesy National Park Service 


MEMORIAL TO THE NAMELESS PIONEERS 
Roubideaux Pass, Scotts Bluff County 
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Questions and Answers Upon Our American Flag 
The Stars and Stripes 


To the Superintendent, 
Nebraska State Historical Society. 


Dear Sir: 


Some of us here are greatly interested in the article entitled “The 
Flag of the United States” in the last issue of your magazine. Apparently 
a number of things which we have believed about the origin and first use 
of our Flag are not so. For the sake of securing a perfectly clear under- 
standing of statements now made regarding the flag so dearly loved by us 
all, I send you the questions which follow. It seems especially important, 
as our schools in Nebraska begin their new year, that the children should 
know the historical truth regarding the Stars and Stripes to go along with 
their study of Nebraska history. 

I notice also that General Early E. W. Duncan, commander of your 
Lincoln Air Base, is one of the directors of a patriotic movement to se- 
cure an American flag for every home in Nebraska. Certainly all of us 
should know the actual facts about that flag. 

These are my questions: 

1. Is it not true that Captain John Paul Jones flew the Stars and 
Stripes from the masthead of the Bon Homme Richard in his heroic naval 
fight off the west coast of England? 

2. Is it not true that Betsy Ross designed and made the flag of this 
country, and at the request of General Washington? 

3. What is the true significance of the colors of the flag? 

4. What are the facts about that beloved painting, “The Spirit of 
76,” that never fails to stir our blood? 

5. If your answer to above questions is not in line with popular un- 
derstanding, then tell us why these accounts have been given so con- 
vincingly that we could not fail to believe them? 

I have read your editorial twice, and the accompanying account very 
carefully; but, in view of all the statements and stories we have been 
brought up on till they seem like second nature, I still need personal as- 
surance from you to convince me that we have been mistaken all our 
lives. It is just that incredible! 


Sincerely yours, 


A NesrasKA Lover oF THE FLAG. 
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To this inquirer and many others who find it hard to accept disil- 
lusionment, we can only repeat the unfortunate fact: Most of the romantic 
tales about our flag find their native habitat in fiction but have no rightful 
place in history. We are very glad to answer and think it worth while to 
publish the answers. The flag which represents all those ideals our men 
give their lives to preserve should not be obscured by any clouds of false- 


hood. 





1. Yes, the ensign flown by Captain Jones in September 1779 (and 
on the Ranger two years before) was a naval flag known as “the Stars 
and Stripes, the flag of the United States,” but probably not our land flag 
in the form later authorized. 

2. No, the story of Betsy Ross, George Washington and “The Amer- 
ican Flag” has been completely refuted. A similar story was told of 
“a bevy of maidens” at a quilting party in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
who cut up their silk gowns to make a banner for the Ranger in 1777. 

2. The colors of the Stars and Stripes carried forward the colors 
of St. Andrew and St. George which were combined in the British Union 
flag under which the colonists came to America, and were further adapted 
for the Great Union flag first unfurled at Boston January 1, 1776. On 
June 14, 1777, the Union canton yielded to the thirteen Colonial stars 
“representing a new constellation,” but the colors remained the same. 
The story of their evolution is a fascinating one which cannot be given 
here. 

4. “The Spirit of ’76” was created by an Ohio carriage painter and 
humorously named “Yankee Doodle.” Redrawn and renamed, it swept 
the country, becoming a familiar scene to almost every American citizen. 
For pictorial purposes it showed the stars in a circle. This was not the 
form that later became official. Even in 1779 it was not determined what 
design the Army flags should bear. 

5. You ask how these fictitious stories got started and were uni- 
versally believed. The answer is that they are folklore sprung from vain- 
glory of the families involved and told over and over by those accepting 
them as fact. A good folklore story keeps on going. The historian or 
critic who starts to correct it does not travel as fast as the story. Probably 
millions of people in the United States still believe that George Washing- 
ton cut down a cherry tree with his hatchet. Other millions probably 
believe that the Hebrew commander Joshua ordered the sun to stand still 
and the sun did stand still until the children of Israel mopped up their ene- 
mies. Nebraska Indians have a fine stock of folklore stories which are still 
believed by some members of the tribes. 

Dr. Quaife’s book is the first thoroughgoing historical study of the 
origin of the present national flag, the Stars and Stripes. It is a good 
patriotic document for any Amercan citizen to own, and may be ordered 
through the Nebraska State Historical Society. 












Our Historical Exchanges 


This department is a culling of articles and addresses that many of 
our readers will find rich in suggestion. It points the way to a wealth 
of historical material gathered by our sister Societes that calls for wider 
sharing, and visits to local libraries should bear rich fruit — not only in the 
literature that cannot even be mentioned in these pages, but in the source of 
each digest: for each deserves to be read in full and considered at leisure. 



















The Historical Buildings of Other States 





Last year The Detroit News sent a member of its editorial staff on 
a tour of historical societies and museums in many states. More than that, 
he was and is the president of the Detroit Historical Society, and inspired 
by a profound sense of the importance of his task, as will be seen by any 
who scan even hastily his report to the Washtensaw Historical Society in 
February, printed in full in the Spring Number of Michigan History. So 
pertinent is its application to the Nebraska situation that a very free 
abstract is here given to members of the Nebraska State Historical Society. 

In St. Paul Mr. Stark found “the magnificent home of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, which prides itself on being the oldest institution in 
that rugged state. It was incorporated in 1849, only a few weeks after 
the territorial legislature convened. . . . This great museum does a play- 
wright’s job in depicting how Minnesotans of the old days lived in terms 
of the tools and tmplements with which they worked. Practically all the 
items shown relate to every intimate phase of the hard life of the pioneers.” 
And he adds: 



















The Society holds an annual meeting each January, an historic tour 
each summer in normal times. It promotes the organization of local his- 
tory work, cooperates with county and municipal historical societies, 
sponsors surveys of historic sites and records, encourages the teaching of 
Minnesota history in the schools, and conducts an information bureau. 
The Society is supported mainly by legislative appropriation and (of 
abiding interest in this vicinity), its massive, three-story, fireproof build- 
ing, erected in 1918 at a cost of $500,000, was paid for by the State. 









In Wisconsin he found the home of that Society ideally located ad- 
joining the lower campus of the University. The building is of Bedford 
limestone and, including equipment, cost about $610,000, state appropria- 
tions therefor having been made in 1895, 1897 and 1890. 












The museum long ago ceased to be a passive educational. institution. 
It is in no sense merely a storehouse where the state’s historical treasures 
are preserved and displayed for the pleasure of the idle visitor. It be- 
lieves in making the greatest possible use of all of its collections all of 
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the time. To facilitate their study, these collections which illustrate Wis- 
consin’s Indian, fur trade, pioneer, educational, agricultural, political, re- 
ligious, military, transportation, lumbering, milling, manufacturing, bank- 
ing and other important phases of history, are displayed in separate rooms 
and booths. 

The museum officers believe that one of its most important functions 
is that of assisting in every possible way in the instruction of school chil- 
dren of the entire Wisconsin area and even beyond its borders, since it is 
all a part of the great American scene. 

I was in Madison just at the time General MacArthur had issued his 
citation of the Thirty-second Division (Michigan and Wisconsin troops). 
The management was quick to seize this incident as reason for a valid 
and dramatic display. Battleflags from World War I, documents and 
manuscripts, photographs of many kinds found place in this timely col- 
lection. Thus the museum serves the purposes of current history. 


The historical society in Milwaukee, though less than ten years old, 
has a collection of ten thousand items reflecting the origins and develop- 
ment of the town. Here too the Society has a spacious home, thanks to 
a forehanded county government that provided for it an ertire floor in 
its own huge building, “a model in architecture and utility,” to house the 
constantly growing collections. 


The Society was thereby given a tremendous impetus. Memberships 
came in a steady stream. Valuable accessions are coming with increasing 
frequency, many of them from the first families of the county. So there 
is great health and vigor and every reason to expect a glowing future. 


In Lincoln Park, Chicago, is the home of the city’s Historical Museum. 


Facing Lake Michigan, the noble building commands a view of the 
famous St. Gaudens statue of Lincoln. . . For more than eighty years the 
Society has been in public service. Its home was made possible by the 
donations of public-spirited citizens under the vigorous leadership of 
Charles B. Pike, then president. ._The museum portrays history through 
the chronological arrangement of period rooms, . . Today it might properly 
be called a Museum of American History, for that is precisely what it is. . . 

The site is ideal for its purpose, practically and sentimentally. It was 
obtained through an act of the legislature, enabling its transfer from the 
Parks Department to the Society, which had to guarantee a building cost- 
ing at least $800,000. Under Mr. Pike’s inspirational leadership, funds 
to the total of $890,000 were raised, . . thus the building that reflects the 
forward spirit of the town. 


Then Mr. Stark went on to the Atlantic seaboard and his words are 
full of weight: 


The things I found there are permanent and strong and abiding even 
in the dimout against the perils. of this war — the abundant and the thrill- 
ing memorials of old America. Here, in normal times, the people come 
from far and wide and by the thousands to read the lessons of freedom 
and tolerance, to stand in homage and in gratitude amidst those scenes 
that witnessed the bitter birth of the Republic. Here they have not only 
tenderly preserved, but they have skillfully dramatized the first faint be- 
ginnings of everything we struggle desperately for today. 
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What is important for us who are now struggling along these faint 
mid-western trails is to know facts like these: The private funds which 
made up the endowment of the Historical Society of Philadelphia total 
$1,250,000. The New York Society, in its monumental home on Central 
Park West, is privately endowed at $4,600,000 and receives no financial 
support from the city, although it is open free to the public every day. 
Private societies maintain in Boston—a vast historical laboratory in it- 
self —all its ancient and most prized memorials. But I cannot leave this 
seaboard scene without pausing to quote from Alexander J. Wall, a most 
remarkable man, director of the New York Society. What he had to 
say to me, after a tour of historical societies from coast to coast, has a 
lively bearing on our own situation: 


“IT found collecting activities to be much alike, their means 
meagre but their collections immense. .. Yet this material re- 
mains on the shelves of libraries, in storerooms and in haphazardly 
arranged museums without any interpretation for the visitors, 
though it has more potential value in teaching the achievements 
of our great American Democracy than any other medium, as 
visual impressions are more dramatic and lasting than the printed 
page. And the story of the progress from early hardships to 
modern comforts is accepted without examination as to how it all 
came about, while our freedom and liberty are accepted as license 
by many, to the detriment of the fundamental principles of our 
Democracy. 

“There are in America large numbers of immigrants from all 
nations, who know little or nothing of the heritage of our country 
and who take its wealth, opportunities and freedom for granted. 
The struggles of the past and the accomplishments of our pioneers, 
which make this the country to which so many look hopefully, are 
unknown to them. Agitation that falsely interprets the economic 
and industrial life in Amerca is everywhere, so we must turn to 
the records gathered and preserved by historical societies through- 
out the land, where the facts are readily available from which to 
teach the truth about the pioneering hardships, the imagination of 
those who furthered the great development of America, the 
courage of men and women who helped carry out adventures into 
new fields and the early American industry and its relation to the 
present, both economic and social. 

“Detroit’s opportunity to become a great teaching force in 
this program is easily apparent. Before it is too late, civil and 
social leaders there should put into effect a far-reaching plan to 
dramatize the colorful past and to capture the evidences of the 
coming of the machine age, before these evidences have disap- 
peared forever.” 


Then the traveler visited many other Eastern cities “and finally came 
to Buffalo, boasting one of the finest museums in all American,” built 
through city and state endowment. 


That was the end of the trail. It was a thrilling experience. I can- 
not but be a better American for the things I saw. . . And I think of our 
own inadequate and inaccessible quarters on the twenty-third floor of 
the Barlum Tower and I am troubled in my spirit. And I remember the 
huge sums given to these majestic patriotic enterprises, and then I think 
of the pitiful allotment of $1,500 from the City of Detroit and I am sorely 
wounded in my pride. 
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As he had reason to be! For, as he stated earlier in his address: 


Detroit has the oldest history and the richest tradition in the Middle 
West, yet has done the least about it. Detroit boasts the greatest private 
wealth in the Middle West. . . Yet this paltry sum, which does not pay 
the salary of a good janitor today, is the price tag the government in 
Detroit places on history. . . When I dwell on the iniquities and inequali- 
ties of the situation, my indignation gets the better of me. . . And so, my 
assignment to this expedition indicates that my own newspaper is con- 
scious of the fact that our community has lagged to the point of inertia in 

. a pride in our heritage and an intuition for applying the lessons of our 
past to present problems and to the vague uncertain pattern of the future. 

For what good is all the material wealth Detroit has gained, if we 
lose our birthright? 


“Historical Duties” 


Mr. Stark’s righteous wrath calls to mind a strong editorial under 
above caption in The Palimpsest of Iowa more than a year ago (Vol. 
XXIII, No. 2), which is extremely pertinent today. 


If history is more than an accumulation of information for the satis- 
faction of antiquarians, it must be associated with the time being. Knowl- 
of the past has little intrinsic value. . . To apply previous experience to 
the solution of present problems is not only the duty of historians but 
the measure of their social worth. 

As the years recede the pattern of history becomes more distinct and 
the figures in the tapestry of time assume their proper significance. It is 
equally apparent that the direction of future affairs is determined by the 
exigencies of the present moment and the effect of experience. . . . 

The living have an obligation to interpret their own conduct for the 
benefit of their successors. This involves not only the preservation of 
documentary material but the analysis and dissemination of information 
pertaining to contemporary aims. In times of crisis the function of the 
historian is complex and unusually important. The duty to be history- 
conscious is then all the more imperative. 

It is the purpose of the State Historical Society of Iowa to fulfill all 
the duties of collecting and preserving historical materials, of searching 
the older records for experience with which to illuminate the dark re- 
cesses of present quandaries, of interpreting the events of today which 
tomorrow will be history, and of publishing the works of scholars so that 
the accumulated wisdom of the past may be widely known and utilized 

While the country is at war interest is naturally centered upon the re- 


sulting conditions. . . Materials on all phases of the present war efforts 
are being collected in the library of the Society. Thousands of items 
clioped from the newspapers of the State are being sorted and filed. . . It 


is hoped that the knowledge of former achievements will fortify the de- 
termination to maintain our ideals in this crisis. 


“The Story of Our Flag” 


This is a ten-page condensation of the book by Dr. Milo M. Quaife 
which was discussed at some length in the last issue of this Magazine. It 
is published in the Summer Number of Michigan History with six illustra- 
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tions in full color showing its evolution—the particular theme of the 
digest. Rules for displaying the flag are appended. 

Dr. Quaife belongs to Michigan: he is connected with the Detroit 
Public Library, is president of the Algonquin Club which is devoted to 
the preservation of our patriotic and democratic ideals, and his work was 
first published serially in the Free Press of that city a year ago. Through 
these and other channels of publicity it is probable that the authentic story 
of our flag will become generally known, so that by war’s end we shall 
see an end also to the myriad myths that still discredit the history of our 
nation. 





Courtesy National Park Service 


MarKER aT Site oF W. H. Jackson Camp 
In 1866 
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Editor’s Notes 


Frederick Blaine Humphrey is a lover of all poetry and of all things 
that pertain to Nebraska. Some years ago he became deeply interested 
in the poets of his native state and began collecting their work. Fugitive 
verses in newspapers and magazines, verses published in booklet form and 
more pretentious volumes—he gathered them together. Next he made 
a permanent repository for them in the form of two well-printed volumes 
in soldier-blue cloth, containing in all 582 pieces representing 205 Nebraska 
writers, with a total of 330 pages. 

The titles themselves are varied in subject and in treatment. There 
are poems of Nebraska, her prairies, her fields, and the people who live 
and work within her borders. There are college songs, humorous verses, 
poems of love and life, of religion, philosophy and death. 

So this short set, Poems by Nebraska Poets, compiled by Frederick 
Blaine Humphrey, may be ordered from the Nebraska State Historical 
Society. The price is two dollars per volume, four dollars for the two. 
Either may be purchased separately, but most folks will want both. 


The gift of two copies of this Magazine to the Public Library of 
South Australia brought a fraternal acknowledgment bearing date “Ade- 
laide, 7th July, 1943,” over the signature of H. Rutherford Purnell, Prin- 
cipal Librarian. “Passed by Censor,” it reached this office July roth. 
Pretty good time, under the circumstances. 


Often opinions differ on awards for prize essays. The judges have 
no hint of the authors. The contest arrangements are wholly in the hands 
of the Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska, of which the editor of 
NEBRASKA History is not a member. 


“Honoring these and all the thousands who lie in nameless graves 
along the trail. Faith and courage such as theirs made America. May 
ours preserve it.” 

—Inscription by T. L. Green for 
Memorial to Pioneers. 
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RutH ANN SHELDON: A letter of inquiry a 
month ago fails to bring from her home the re- 
quested pen-sketch of this gifted young winner of 
the first prize awarded by the Native Sons and 
Daughters of Nebraska. Beyond the fact that she 
was active in student organizations at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, an instructor in Domestic 
Science after graduation, and later married, we 
can learn only what he who runs may read in the 
photograph here reproduced. 


HAzeEL JIMERSON, a member of Nebraska 
Writers’ Guild, is an alumnus of the University of 
Minnesota with A. B. degree, and now the wife 
of Dr. John A. Jimerson, formerly executive dean 
at Peru State Teachers’ College. With their daugh- 
ters Meredith and Shirley they are living at Fort 
Worth in Texas, where Major Jimerson is in 
the Training Command of Army Air Forces. 

Mrs. Jimerson is author of many feature arti- 
cles used by Associated Press and the World- 
Herald of Omaha, and by half a dozen high-class 
magazines. Perhaps those that give her keenest 
pleasure in the writing are the ones based on interviews with Nebraska 
pioneers, of which the lively “Story of Peru” in this issue is an excellent 
example. The author ranges far to find her sources among old settlers 
who are most reliable in character and in memory. Such documents will 





prove a mine for future writers seeking authentic information of those 


dramatic, swiftly-passing days. 


RicHAarp W. THoRNTON is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallace Thornton of Kearney, born in Lin- 
coln in 1923. Graduating from Kearney schools, 
he was a sophomore in the State Teachers’ College 
when the story of “Boom Town” was written. He 
enlisted in the Army Reserve Corps in August 
1942 and in September entered the University of 
Nebraska as a junior in the School of Journalism. 
During student years he worked on the Kearney 
Daily Hub and the Lincoln State Journal. Last 
March he was inducted into the Army and is now 
in Camp Roberts, California (an Infantry Replace- 
ment Center), whence come khaki wave after wave of these high-spirited 
defenders of our bravest national ideals. 














Nebraska State Historical 
Society 


Sixty-Sixth Annual Meeting 


Native Sons and Daughters 
of Nebraska 


Nineteenth Annual Meeting 


Lincoln 
Saturday, October 2, 1943 


Message from the Superintendent 


The 1943 Historical Meetings in Lincoln center about two prin- 
cipal and patriotic objects. 

First of these is to express and magnify Nebraska's part in the 
titanic world events which transcend all previous events in human his- 
tory. So long as this planet endures men will date the great epochs 
in human freedom to the present time. So, the speakers at these meet- 
ings in Lincoln October 2 should bring an enthusiastic response in this 
state whose origins were in aother great struggle for human freedom. 

The erection of an Historical Building worthy to preserve the 
heroic deeds of Nebraska and the Great Plains region is another ob- 
jective in these historical meetings. Upon this part of our program 
three leaders of Nebraska thought and action are to speak. They will 
be greeted by an audience keenly conscious of the part Nebraska plays 
in human history. 


The Public is Invited to Attend All Meetings 


There is no charge for admission. Tickets for luncheon and din- 
ner, however, must be reserved at the hotel. 

Nebraskans who are interested in Nebraska and the preservation 
of its history are invited to become members of the Historical Society. 
Native-born Nebraskans are invited also to join the co-operating or- 
ganization, Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska. 
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Morning Session 
Unicameral Hall, State Capitol 
9:00 A.M. Annual Business Meeting: Reports; Election of three 
members Executive Board; Miscellaneous Business. 
President J. E. Lawrence in the chair. 
Patriotic Songs — Led by Mrs. E. E. Squires, Broken Bow. 
10:00 A.M. Addresses: “Nebraska: Future Aviation Center” — Mr. 
E, J. Sias, Lincoln. 
“Manpower and Womanpower for National Defense’ — 
Adjutant-General Guy N. Henninger, Lincoln. 
“Italy in a Free World” — Rev. J. J. Faso, Omaha. 
Presentation of Notable Gifts to the State Historical 
Society in 1943— Hon. A. J. Weaver, Falls City. 
12:15 P.M. Adjournment to Georgian Room, Hotel Cornhusker. 
Meeting of Executive Board. Election of Officers. 


Fraternal Luncheon, Historical Societies 
Hotel Cornhusker, 13th and M Streets 
Past President Oden S. Gilmore, York, Toastmaster 
12:30 P.M. Group Singing — Led by Mrs. E. E. Squires, Broken Bow. 

“Nebraska at War”— Governor Dwight Griswold. 

“The War Livestock Problem in Nebraska” — Hon. S. R. 
McKelvie, By-the-Way Ranch. 

“War Work with a Future” — Miss Margaret Strawser, 
Bryan Memorial Hospital. 

“Army Training Program” — Colonel Arthur T. Lobdell 
and Three Trainees. 

“Red Cross Home Service”— Mrs. Alleyne R. Elder, 
Director for Lancaster County. 


Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska 
Regency Room, Hotel Cornhusker 
President E. F. Carter, Justice Nebraska Supreme Court, presiding. 
2:00 P.M. Vocal Solo by Mrs. E. E. Squires, Broken Bow. Accom- 
panist, Miss Grace Finch, Lincoln. 
Addresses: Nebraska and Nebraskans in War. 
Spanish-American War— Colonel Frank D. Eager, 
First Nebraska Volunteers. 
World War I—Robert B. Waring, Geneva, Past 
Department Commander of American Legion. 
World War II — Robert M. Armstrong, State Tax 
Commissioner. 
Business Meeting. 
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Annual Historical Dinner 
Hotel Cornhusker, 13th and M Streets 


Presiding: Mr. J. E. Lawrence, State Historical Society 
Judge E. F. Carter, Native Sons and Daughters 


6:30 P.M. Singing of “The Star Spangled Banner” — Led by Mrs. 
E. E. Squires, Broken Bow. 
Invocation — Rev. Gerald Kennedy, St. Paul Methodist 
Church, Lincoln. 
President’s Opening Words— Mr. J. E. Lawrence, Lin- 
coln 
“A Song for Peace’ — Words and music by Miss Flora 
Bullock. Solo by Mrs. E. E. Squires. Accompanist, 
Miss Grace Finch. 
Addresses: 
“The Winning of the War to Preserve Nebraska 
History” — Hon. Daniel Garber, Red Cloud. 
“Ninety Years of Nebraska Settlement” — Hon. 
Joseph C. Reavis, Falls City. 
“What the Historical Building Should Do for Ne- 
braska” — Hon. C. Petrus Peterson. 
Vocal Solo — Mrs. E. E. Squires. 
President’s Closing Words. 


Miriam Stanley Carleton-Squires 


Before her marriage to Hon. E. E. Squires, attorney of Broken 
Bow, Miss Carleton taught voice and violin in her studio in the famous 
Copley Square in Boston, besides concertizing throughout the United 
States. She graduated from the New England Conservatory and Tufts 
College, studied abroad, and in Paris was a pupil of Mme. Therese 
Leschetizky, daughter of Paderewski’s teacher. She is now National 
Vice-Chairman of the D. A. R. Committee for the Advancement of 
American Music. A letter to a friend some months ago disclosed these 
interesting details: 

“My forbears have always been actively interested in music there 
in Boston. My father sang in the World’s Peace Jubilee when Johann 
Strauss played for the first time in America his ‘Beautiful Blue Danube.’ 
My uncle accompanied the famous old Handel and Haydn Society (the 
oldest choral society in America), Parepa Rosa, Christine Neilssen, 
Clara Louise Kellog, and other world-famous singers of that genera- 
tion, all of whom frequented my grandmother’s home.” 
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Wanted 


A State Historical Building in Nebraska to match these noble His- 
torical Buildings in our Sister States. 


WISCONSIN 


MINNESOTA . OKLAHOMA 



































HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska History issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No. 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885. 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 
tions since that date: 

Regular bound volumes — Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6 x 9”) 8,460. Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223. 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 

In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are twenty-two volumes (84 
issues) up to November 1, 1942. Total number of printed pages, 
4,725; of maps and illustrations, 912. 

The grand total of ali the publications issued by this Society is 
13,185 pages, 1,135 illustrations. 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
on the subject of Nebraska have been published by the Society. 

These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska. A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available. Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with the Superin- 
tendent, State Historical Society, Lincoln. 


AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of the ownership, management and circulation of NgBRASKA 
History, A Quarterly Magazine, published at Lincoln, Nebraska; as 
required by act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 

Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
Editor and Manager—Addison E. Sheldon. 
Circulation—1,360; edition 2,000 copies. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders—none. 
(Signed) Addison E. Sheldon, 
Editor and Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 16th day of October, 1942. 
Fern Anthony, Notary Public. 


(My commission expires July 18, 1047.) . 


























Take Notice!! 


Do Not Destroy Nebraska’s War Time His- 
tory, nor the records of her heroic frontier. 


Take Counsel with your Nebraska State His- 
torical Society before disposing of 
“waste” paper. 





Publications on Nebraska 


Nebraska Old and New: History, Stories, Folklore 
By Addison E. Sheldon, Ph. D. 


This is a textbook that children love to study 
and their elders like to read and dramatize. 
Written by one who loves children and loves 
Nebraska. Illustrations; Index; Topics; Ques- 
tions. Price $1.40 postpaid from this office. 


Crazy Horse—Mari Sandoz 


The latest book of this gifted Nebraska girl. 
For its setting, the fresh pungent odor of the 
Pine Ridge; the buffalo-grass carpet of the 
Great Plains; the dazzling distances of the 
sandhills. For its central figure, the greatest 
American Indian commander of cavalry. For 
its deeper study, the mind of the primitive 
Plains Indian—unfathomed by most writers on 
the Indian life. 

Printed by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
Price $3.50. May be ordered through 


Nebraska State Historical Society 
State Capitol Lincoln, Nebraska 
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